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Portry, 


Yor the Commonwealth. 
TO THE 544TH REGIMENT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS VOLUNTEERS. 











America has owned you Men at last! 

Plough that confession in by noble deec, 

And reverence for your race shall from the seed 
Grow up to grandeur strong, and rooted fast. 

O ye have high incitement! Hear the Past 
Implore you by its sorrow, wrong and shame! 
The Future, that will blossom in your fame, 
Attends your act. Behold, a concourse vast, 
The unborn myriads of your race are there, 

Are tented with you: hands unseen reach out 
Ipnumerable, the soldier’s gun to share; 

While angels of man’s destiny about 

Your standards throng, and with a secret shout, 
When ye are noble, fill to heaven the air. 





For the Commonwealth. 


THE SOLDIER'S MESSAGE. 





BY L. M. TENNEY. 





“Nothing in all the papers, you say, 
About the dreadful fight,— 
mean, of our New England boys 
Who were there that terrible night. 
How wild and gloomy it is today — 
Though the sun is shining—for oh! 





The shade of death seems over us all— 
The dust and ashes of woe. 


“Who is that man in the soldier’s coat, 
Standing there at the gate? 

Run Jane, and ask him in; poor lad! 
He looks tired; don’t make him wait. 

O, he makes me think of my dear boy 
Who went to the war last spring ;— 

I love all soldiers, for Philip’s sake: 


See, his arm is in a sling. 


| Iconoclast. 


“Come and sit here,where tis warm ,my friend ; 
I’ve a boy in the army, too; 

My only child—eighteen years old— 
A noble boy, and a true. 

His regiment? ’tis the forty-third: 
Yours is the same, I see; 

Perhaps you know him—but yours is H, 
While Philip’s was Company E. 


“Anderson? certainly, that’s his name,— 
What makes you so pale? speak—quick ! 
Do you know my boy—my glorious son? 


Is he coming home? is he sick?” 
“No, he is not coming home,—he sent 
This book and picture by me; 
Your boy is dead. He fell by my side 


While storming a battery. 


“The shot that killed him, broke my arm, 
But I held him to the last, 
And I carried him safely off the field 
While his life was going fast. 
I loved the boy; I kissed his lips 
And caught his latest breath; 
His last faint words were, ‘ Kiss me, mother— 
Oh, mother, this is death!’ ” 


‘My Philip! my darling!” a piercing cry— 
Thick darkness—a crushing fall. 

She is only a woman—O pitying Lord! 
He was Aer Country—her all. 

Honor is sacred—Freedom dear— 
With them we can never part ;— 

But oh! how the way to victory cleaves 
Through woman’s bleeding heart! 





For the Commonwealth. 
SONGS. 


——-- —— 


I. 
Thou art hushed, and narrow thy bed, 
Beneath the sods of the lone grave-yard, 
Thou hast lain the curls of thy head 
On a pillow that was too cold and hard, 
For one as faithful and fond as thou, 
Friend of the open and generous brow. 





Over thee low let the meadow grass bloom, 

With the simple flowers that are decking the 

spot; | 

Shedding for thee their fairest perfume, 
That the faith in thy true heart never forgot, 

And the tender whispering of springs warm , 

air,— | 

© much warmer to me, wert not thou— 


there. 


Il. 
Care not I, for wealth or store, 
Reck not I for fame or praise, 
Statesman’s crown and poet's bays, 
I have that I ‘ove far more, 


Many, many times o’er. 


Murmur on, O pining wind, 
Dash the sea and rock the trees, 
I fear thee not, thou hateful breeze, 
For there goes within my mind, 
Leaving thee far behind. 


Frown across me, blackening sky, 
Shake our hills thy thunder may, 


It is sunshine all my day, 
It is gentlest melody 
That can never die. 





For the Commonwealth 
THE DEAD REFORMER. 


| iea. 





To amaranth turns the laurel 
The grave has sanctified, 

And Hate must whisper sullenly 
The praises it denied. 


Let Truth and Freedom sorrow now! 
Let Fraud and Wrong be bold! 
The lips of fire are silent: 
The lion-heart is cold. 


By stake, or cross, or gibbet, 
Or on the scaffold high, 

The fervor of their faith by death 
Not all may testify. 


Martyrs have lived as well as died; 
Nor is the bravest man 

The chief, who guides with dripping blade 
The battle’s fiery van. 


It troubles not our bleeding hearts 
That the world’s eves are dry; 
For he who lives as bravely, 
He need not fear to die. 


And when a saint or hero 
They seek in after years, 
They shall requite their long negleet 
vg: ith unavailing tears. 


| they were the first to discover the seat of hostili- | 
| by his thorough acquaintance with all that is worth 


| of labors. Excellent women, not a few, it would 
| be as agreeable as just to speak of, had we as 


| time to the radiant heavens. 


expect to see anything finer than this; if I should: | 


I will confess it. | of young men who have been or are attachés of the | of trap-door surprises, of red-light tableaux, Victor 





Miscellany, -° 


From Mr. Alcott's Conversation of March 9. For the Com- 








monwealth. 
NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS. 
Iv. 


PILLSBURY, THE ICONOCLAST 


And when thou dost perceive his fixed sight, 
For thy revenge to be most opposite, 
Then like a globe, or ball of wildfire, fly, 
And break thyself in shivers on his eye. 
aes —Herrick. 

There is a person less known at the East than he 
deserves to be, yet has been almost as long as the 
Liberator himself engaged in this Iliad of our times, 
—still is, and will doubtless continue in the work 
while there is anything left of him, or for him to 
do. Hecomes down from New Hampshire, this 
idol-breaker. Let no timid minister, no vacillating 
statesman, no pretender, come into his presence on 
pain of finding portions of himself lying about, 
and he unable to join them again in their former 
places. It is not safe for such to look at him. His 
physiognomy is a revolution in progress, that eye 
of his deepening down and flashing perdition— 
per-di-ti-on—so he pronounces it,—at his victims. 
Beware of his humor, and blade of Sadi. 

It wil! not do to look at him jong. Yet he is 
one of the most genial persons in private,—as bash- 
You find nothing of the person 





ful as a maiden. 
you saw, when he steps off the platform—very un- 
like!—very bashful!—which I hold to be one of 
the accomplishments of a Reformer. There is no 
brass in him, although he would have confronted 
Webster better than any one [ know, being a mod- 
est man,and an earnest man. I think he has broken 
more idols than any other. So I advise the present 
company if there are any idols they would like to 
have shattered, to invite as soon as may be, our 
Be sure that will be the last you will 
see of them. He is one of our Radicals, as are the 
others I have spoken of—all dealing in that style 
of work; are good at uprooting, not at building, 
inasmuch as that is not their function. The Poet 
builds. This one is the Iconoclast superior. And 
where do you suppose he could come from unless 
it were down from the hill-tops? I imagine he was 
fledged in an eagle’s nest, and that accounts for 
his power. He does efficient work all through the 
North. 

He, with his colleagues, has assisted powerfully 
in opening the eyes of multitudes to the necessity 
of effecting reforms in Church, in State, in private 
life. 
try his luck at a Convention of theirs, and then go | 
home and compare his notes with readings in Jere- 
my and Habakkuk, or any of the Hebrew spokes- 


But if one would know them well, let him | 


men. Under the Liberator’s leadings they have 
given us one of the freest platforms we have. They 
have shown how all questions may be debated 


openly to advantage, and their Conventions have 


been schools of popular eloquence from which 
have graduated some of the boldest minds,—where- 
in the people have been trained to sympathise with 
their broadest rights as citizens and as men. ’Tis | 
safe to say, that here they have been schooled be- 
yond any teachings given elsewhere, and that these 
missionaries have beeome leaders of multitudes 
whom other influences hgve been powerless to 
reach. It has been through them chiefly that this 
long siege of agitation has been carried forward; | 


ties, and where was the Ethiop to be saved; and 
so helped the people to comprehend the better the 
grand design of the Commander who was rallying 
and equipping the Nation for the struggle which 
has come. 

It is obvious that our time permits only the 
briefest mention of the few most deserving of be- 


| ing in Gaboon. 


and locked the door on the inside. They were called 
/on to open; they refused. The officers didn’t 
wish to break the door, so one of them said ina 
loud voice, ‘Here! hand me that pistol, I’ll fire 


| right through the door among them!’ Immedi- 


ately the door was unlocked from within.” 


SEA-SICKNESS. 

The wind has “freshened up,” as the sailors 
say; ‘‘ grown to a gale,” as we novicessay. As we 
sit down to our dinner at four o’clock, we would 
make a capital Serious Family. Many have al- 
ready become so contemplative that they have 


retired from the society of their fellows. I have 
resolved not to be sea-sick, and, sitting at the table, 


call in an assured voice for “duck.” When the 
waiter brings the duck, I am conscious of a desire 
to throw it at his head. Still T adhere to my reso- 
lution not to be sick, and at once put Hahnemann 
against Neptune,—who to the voyager is the King 
of Terrors. Sixteen globules of Coculus dissolved, 
—not in the ocean, as Dr. Holmes would suggest, 
but—in a half-glass of water, and a teaspoonful 
taken every two hours the first day, every four 
hours the second, is an infallible remedy, if the 
person who takes it is in reasonably good health. 
SUNDAY. 

Not the fairest of Sundays, nor the smoothest. 
It is very pleasant to attend the reading by the cap- 
tain of the English service. Our captain reads 
finely, and the Litany and the Prayer to be said at 
Sea were really touching unaer the circumstances. 

In the evening we hear a deeply interesting, dis- 
course from a Rev. Mr. Bushnell who has been a 
missionary in tropical Africa for twenty years, 
He devotes the time 
to giving an account of the Africans as they are at 


whither he is now returning. 


home, specimens of tieir languages, etc. 
COMRADES. 

Those who start out from the harbor fellow pas- 
sengers, are companions the same evening and com- 
rades the next day. 

On further acquaintance we find that our ship is 
a planet in miniature,—a floating epitome of all 
nations, races, creeds. 

Here is the pleasing, earnest ‘‘martyr to mild en- 
thusiasm,” the missionary, with his excellent wife, 
who have so long been diving for priceless soul- 
pearls on the turbid coasts of Africa; and with 
them a fair young girl whose eye has been fascina- 
ted from childhood by the song-pictures of that 
region, 


“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand,” 


and who now goes to consecrate her life to teach- 
Some young men on board think 
it a dreadful case of angel-burial. Ido not wonder 
she goes. I wonder that there are not more supe- 
rior women behind our social gratings to enact a 
religious version of Locksley Hall. 

Here isour new consul on his way with his 
young wife toC. in Turkey. He is gentlemanly 
and she pretty; but it cuts me to the heart that in 
foreign lands—and especially where oppression 
reigns—our Government should be sending out as 
representatives persons who have been all their 
lives interested in Slavery and are still its eager 
champions. 

Here, too, is one of our most active and loyal 
United States Attorneys from the North West, who 
deals right up and down with a party of Southern 
Secessionists and Border State Copperheads. His 
bright boy is with him, and delights the old sailors 


knowing about a ship. 

Here are French people from Cuba, and New Or- 
leans, and here are English people, each with the 
good and evilof an insular nature. When the 
channels made Great Britain they decided the fate 
of every English man and woman. Wherever 
they go they are travelling islands. Swedenborg 





ing included in the list of New England influences. 
Other names there are almost equally entitled to 
notice for their eminent services in this connection | 


many hours before us as there are gifts and graces 
to be celebrated. We must be understood as im- 
plying their agency in all we have said. 











observed that in Heaven the English have a place 
all to themselves. I have no doubt of it—and that 
there is a considerable channel between them and 
the French Heaven. However, for all this individ- 
‘uality, the island-man is not unapproachable, but 
related to all on the highest principles of Free 
Trade. ButIam talking about the English pre- 
maturely ; and those who have shared with me the 





MR. CONWAY'S LETTERS. 


OUR VOYAGE. \ 





kindness,of the officers on board our ship will say, 


The pulpit is well represented on board. We 


in war. Why they got into one of the ship’s holds | element about it. 


Here is a fellow who weighs 
over two hundred, and he sends word in all seri- 
ousness to the captain that if there is a lawyer 
aboard he would like to make his will. The jokes 
are innumerable. A poor Frenchman cries, as the 
captain passes his state-room: ‘ Capitain, bon 
Monsieur Capitain, can not you stop zis boat one 
leetle moment?” One of our passengers sent for 
the captain, and offered $500 to be put ashore; he 
| was informed that the nearest shore was 1000 miles 
| off. 

Some one wishing to have a joke on one of Les 
Miserables, came into his room and remarked, ‘‘The 
captain thinks there is danger we may all go 
down.” “Is itso? Is itso?” cried the sick one, 
“thank heaven, my prayer is afswered!” 

SHIPS. 

Nothing has so much surprised me as the absence 
of sails on the horizon. We are now two-thirds of 
the way over and have not seen a half-dozen since 
we left the Bay of New York. 

One ship that we saw amused us much by swiftly 
and violently changing her course, as the captain 
thought, because she thought us the Alabama or 
It is evident that she did 
(“TL like 


other piratical craft. 
not desire a close acquaintance with us. 
her taste,” growled Trovatore.) 

AN 

April 18th, 12 M.—We are passing a large ice- 

berg. It isinlat44° 85’ N., and long. 89° 09’ W., 
—entirely out of the usual path of icebergs, which 
are wont to drift toward the Gulf Stream. This 
one was about one thousand feet in iength and fifty 
It lay across our path; and perhaps if 


ICEBERG, 


in height. 
those rough winds which delayed us so had not 
blown, we would have passed here in the dark 
which might have been the last of us. ‘‘ No ship 
could ever survive a touch of that monster,” said 
an old officer. 

It was very beautiful,—a vast opal afloat, reflect- 
ing every hue of earth and sky, and flashing strange 
fires. I watched it throagh the telescope as far as 
it could be seen, and shall always think of it as the 
most remarkable specimen of weird beauty I have 
ever seen. The breath from it had been terribly 
cold; passing it was like going at one leap from 
the arctic to the tropic, so great was the contrast. 

A BURIAL. 

2ist. This evening at seven o’clock the entire 
company were gathered to the funeral and burial 
in the deep of a fellow-passenger. The man was 
entirely without acquaintances on board; and yet 
enough was told us by the Purser concerning him 
to awaken reflection. Over twenty years ago, 
William Cotton had left his home in England 
and went out to California to make some money: 
in this he succeeded, but meanwhile, twenty years 
had told upon him. Now at the age of seventy- 
five he was retnrning home to enjoy his money 
with his friends. Buta little gold will be all they 
will ever see of him: one must fear that it wasa 
large part of him. Truly said the words of the 
burial service, ‘‘ He heapeth up riches and know- 
eth not who shall gather them.” 

The scene was very strange. 
brought out by the sailors; it was covered with the 


The coffin was 
British flag. A deep feeling was prevalent, and 
yet it had nothing to do with the personality of the 
poor gold-seeker who had found a haven of rest 
so different from that he was seeking. At the 
words ‘‘ we therefore commit his body to the 
Deep, 
leap of spray as if to meet the coffin with a laugh; 
but then it sank into a white shroud. A chill 
struck every heart: hundreds stood for many 


there was a quick slide,a splash, and a 


minutes gazing on the spot where the coffin had 
disappeared. The remorseless ship went on, a 


symbol of Fate. 
BOOKS. 


I brought along but few books, which was a 
wiser plan than I[ anticipated. To lic and read 
much on shipboard soon reduces one to the con- 
dition of an oyster. 

I had for some time been saving up Les Misera- 
bles to read on this voyage, and found it a charm- 
ing resource in the four or five cark days when 
physical torpor was the normal condition and 
The work surprised me as a 
I had no idea that he was 


hours seemed ages. 
revelation of its anthor. 
so intensely French. With such a passion for 





| ungraciously; but I shall have other things to say. | France and Paris, his having exiled himself to 


| : 
| Guernsey seems a martyrdom little less noble than 


April 11th.—Beneath a vault of clearest blue,— ' have three young Catholic priests, three Presbyte- | that of John Brown, whom he admires so much, 
every streamer and flag haloed with sunshine,—out rian preachers, and another who is considered not | and has honored with pen and pencil. Victor 
moves our stately steamship from the crowded | & very exasperated case of the cloth. By the way Hugo glows and dilates with all that strange ard 
wharf of New York. The April showers are found | our captain naively remarked, before he kuqw fantastic procession which France has been for 
only in the eyes of those who are parting: the sun- how many ministers he had aboard, that the sail- |so many years in the eyes of the world; untila 


T never | 
| 


O, this magnificent bay of New York! 


dren. 
The Press is well represented also,—quite a party 


| shine of all hearts has been transferred for the ors always considered it as unlucky to have many | yague impression has gained on other nations 
| of the clergy aboard as lucky to have many chil- that she is in a state of chronic Mardigras; or that 


| France is the perpetual theatre for the rest of the 
| world. Frankest of the Franks, full of attitudes, 


Out in the harbor we pause, for a little steamer N.Y. Evening Post, being along. They are no-| Hugo in the work before us will disappoint some 


| Ment pay their fare over, and take them to the egging for Coculus. 
war?” ‘Bless you,” responded the captain, “they | No person can be in more uttcr distress than a | Mr. Mill, taking this high posture, lays his corner 
, are not the kind of men who are worth anything | sea-sick one, and yet there is an irresistibly comic ‘ stone of society—to wit: “ That the eniy purpose 


' is coming after us. Alas! a painful preface to our | ted as having been the seasickest party on board. 'who from Notre Dame and Voices of the 


voyage awaits us. Some twenty-four poor wretches | Poor “‘Trovatore,”’ well-known to the readers of Night had supposed that in his next work he 
had stowed themselves away in various unimagin- Dwight’s Journal, was like a bear with a sore head | would appear in a more formidable character. As 
able holes of the ship “Glasgow” when it left En- all the way. I saw him sitting pensively on the | we have already the unapproachable Carlyle to 
gland. When dragged to the light they had been upper deck, and making up my mind to have a interpret us revolutionary France as it must stand 
taken and the numbers from one to twenty-four | conversation replete with true sentiment, I asked in History, all that we have new in this work isa 
marked in white paint on their backs. They were him if he did not think that this was truly sub- | novel for France corresponding to Mrs. Stowe’s 
then made to work hard all the way out to Amer- lime sight, winding up my remark with something | “ Life among the Lowly” for America. Jean 
They were kept in close confinement un- I got from the last copy of Dwight whichI brought { Valjean and Fantine are the Uncle Tom and 
til the next steamship left, which was ours. They off with me. But “Trovatore’’ didn’t see it. In | Eliza of French society. And we must accord 


| are now brought on board, the figures on their fact he went off somewhat on this wise: ‘Truly | Victor Hugo a success quite equal to to that of 


backs freshly painted, and set to work their way sublime! No its dis-eust-ing. Ishould like to | Mrs. Stowe. 

back to England! There was something indescrib- know what there is about the sea that is not dis- Another work that I took along is John Stuart 
ably sad in seeing the dejected faces of these men GtstT-ing. Well enough for a tar-barrel, or a Mill on Liberty, a very neat volume which came 
so heavily marked by time and fate, whose bold greasy cotton-bale to go to sea; but fora man—O | from Ticknor and Fields the day I left. It isa 
stroke for the New World and perhaps a new life, Lord! It makes me sick to hear any one speak of beok of wonderful truisms, of startling common- 


had thus failed. For their respective dreams they | the sea in any but the most insulting terms. | places. In reading itone feels that such a book 


' had hidden themselves under coal heaps and in Faugh! You've readin books written by people should be in the course of college study every- 


tar barrels; and now after all they must see the who never saw anything bigger than a frog pond where, so axiomatic on the laws it states; and yet 
great city with its gleaming spires receding from ' about the sublime sea, andso you all talk the ; there is scarcely a State on earth that would not be 
their grasp. Poor Tantaluses! same stuff; but, sir, there isn’t a turnip-patch with | revolutionized, by a practical adeption of its prin- 
Ha! here is another dragged pitiless!y along from | a tree on it which has not more true sublimity | ciples. 
some hole of our own ship; he is to be sent ashore. about it than the Atlantic Ocean. Why when Mr. Mill's views of social and individual liberty 
A most abject wretch,—who has been paralyzed, did a patch of ground ever make a man ?” are in the direction of those stated by Wilhelm 
who bes had delirium tremens,—who is cn the All of which was of course unanswerable, except | Von Humboldt in his Sphere and Duties of Gor- 
verge of death. He would fain smaggie himself | with a little Nuz Vomica, which was duly admin- | ernment. ‘“ The grand, leading principle” (says 
back to die among his friends. Back he must go. istered. ' Humboldt) ‘towards which every argument un- 
As I saw these things I recalled what Tom Tay- We have our farces daily with the sea-sick ones, ; folded in these pages directly converges, is the ab- 
lor said in his life of Haydon: “There isa fierce , which now that we are pelted day after day in the , solute and essential importance of human develor- 
determination among the English people that every face by an eastern storm, is a large category. All | ment in its richest diversity.” He also says that 
man shall live within his means.” who did not take Coculus are sick. My little & the end of man, or that which is prescribed by 
There was much sympathy among the passen- eight cents worth has saved quite a number, and | the eternal or immutable dictates of reason, and 
gers for these men returning branded. “ Would it has created a sensation on board, and a revolution | not suggested by vague and transient desires, is 
not be well,” suggested one, ‘“‘to let our Govern- in many minds. Everybody by the fourth day was | the highest and most harmonious development of 
| his powers to acomplete and consistent whole.” 








for which power can be rightfully exercised over 
any member of a civilized community against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient war- 
rant ,” to interfere with his independence. 

He then proceeds to demonstrate the necessity of 
this principle, first, in liberty of thought and dis- 
cussion, second, in individual behavior. His argu- 
ments are incontrovertible. 

In the last chapter, entitled “‘ Applications,” he 
criticises Sabbatarian and other enactments with 
severity. 

In speaking of Mormonism, he maintains that 
society has no right to interfere with polygamy so 
long as it is understood that the women and men 
are voluntary parties to the system,—a condition 
about which there is some reason for doubt. He 
also takes ground against the Maine Liquor Law 
as an infraction of individual liberty, though here 
it is clear that he is not familiar with that modifi- 
cation of the law, which simply proposes to re- 
move the temptations from the strect. 
that a community may decide that grogshops shall 
not be scattered in its midst, just as it may decide 
that powder magazines or match factories shall not. 
Sanatory Laws are not to be denounced because 
they happen to coincide with moral benefits; yet 
a great deal of the outcry against the Prohibition 
Law seems to deal with it as some plan of legislat- 
ing goodness intoaman. A law saying what a 
man shall drink would be amenable to that charge; 
but nota law which regulates the sale of that 
whose unregulated saie has proved an invasion of 
the rights and happiness of others than buyer and 


seller. 
LAND. 


22d. To-day. came boiljng and foaming ‘‘o’er the 
cloud-cup’s brim,” a sparkling joy pressed to every 
lip. We saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 


visions as glorious as those which the seer of Pat- 
mos told. The new Heaven is closely and care- 
fully iterated in this lower world, whether on sca 
or land, and as the hues above change so do those 
beneath. Your new heaven implies a new earth. 
And as it is in nature, so is it in the spirit of man, 
so is it in society. Today I have thought much of 
the now distant shores of America; and I see above 
her a new heaven, burning with higher aims, radi- 
ant with ascending galaxies of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity; and this must change the face of 
society there as surely as this glorious day has 
changed every wave. 

12,M. We passed the topof a mast sticking 
some two feet out of water. It was a painful dive 
which the imagination had to make to the other 
end of that mast! 

5, P.M. The high bluff of Dursey Island off the 
[rish coast rose upon our horizon, the first land we 
have seen for eleven days! 

Xenophon reports the enthusiasm with which 
the Greek army looking over to the Euxine cried, 
“Thalatta!’ But it was not, I believe, a happier 
cry than the following, heard on our deck today: 

Land! 

La Terre! 


Das Land! 
THE LAST NIGHT. 


It were richly worth—so the whole company 
agreec—all the gloom, all the roughness, to enjoy 
the glory of the Jast night on shipboard. We had 
hada beautiful day, the wind fullin our favor. 
With the afternoon came the sight of lind, with 
the early twilight shone out the beacon upon Cape 
Clear. The sun sank; the moon and stars arose, 
and “‘the night was holy.” The air was balmy as 
the breath of Spring, and the ship’s company gath- 
ered on the deck to enjoy the general radiance. 
Well, the 
bear’s head got well many days ago. I have rea- 


I have before spoken of Trovatore. 


son to believe that his sentiments concerning the 
seaare no longer such as would be so shocking to 
Mr. Ruskin. In fact T. has effloresced. But now 
we found him a veritable Troubadour; up from the 
depths came a certain queer piano-like instrument 
—a flutina, did somebody call it? And, strange to 
say, another bona fide Williams, with a voice un- 
surpassed for richness and compass was discovered, 
—and such music, embracing the finest operatic 
gems, we heard as is rarely heard anywhere. For 
hours the company hung upon the sweet music of 
the two minstrels, who had never met before; the 
sound rolled out over the sea; the waves seemed to 
chant in sweet obligato; hour after hour flitted 
past, and the great golden night lovingly enfolded 
us all. It was the realm of Faérie. 

Then we all gathered and sang “Auld lang 
syne” for a souvenir; and “Home, sweet home,” 
for the dear ones of our Motherland who seemed 
hovering so near; and the “Star spangled banner’ 
for the brave Ship of State; and so was the unfor- 
getable last night on the steamship spent. 





Lonpown, April 25. 
I remember that the last thing I wrote you, dear 
Commonwealth, was about the glories of our last 
night on board the steamship City of Washington, 
and of a remarkable minstrel who started up that 
night and sung wonderful strains for us. Itisa 
pity to spoil the picture, but I have a reason to do 
it. It turned out that the minstrel was a deserter 


not having the means of paying his way! 


Government is kept up about the ships which are 


borne a hundred despatches from Jeff Davis to En- 
gland, I could have come off without question from 
any one, asI did. On this steamship there were, 
besides this one, and, perhaps, a second deserter, 
two or three Southern secessionists, who are un- 
doubtedly coming abroad for some objects of in- 
terest to the Confederacy. One of them hailed 
from Central America, one from Kentucky, and an- 
other from Texas was going to London to receive a 
cargo of cotton which had already been safely car- 
ried to sea. Now all this may be the right and 
only way todo things in time of war, but I confess 
that it has impressed me as a very insecure way. 
LIVERPOOL. 

April 24.— We are all out on the wharf, 
sitting upon our baggage, awaiting Her Maj- 
esty’s Inspectors, a set of men who seem con- 
secrated to the discovery of cigars. Ail over one 
hundred cigars they will seize, and any kind of 
fermented liquors they will smell out, even if it 
be in hairdye. Also this kind of wharf-insect is 





lt is clear | 


those who go down tothe great deep in ships see | 
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| discovered nothing with me subject to duty, and so 
| I went on my way rejoicing. 

| I spent a morning looking through Liverpool, 
|and many things attracted my attention. Of 
| course we all looked at the noted docks, and reit- 
| erated the usual docksologies of travellers. 

| I went to the magnificent St. George’s Hall, 
| wishing chiefly to sce an organ grander than any I 
had ever seen. 


| half the seats are hard board. The organ is equal 
| to its reputation. 


and women barefooted; and altogether I have al- 
ready the perception that the poor in England are 
very poor. 

The laborers seemed hanging about everywhere 
in squads as if they had nothing to do; and wher- 
ever we went we were pursued by a swarm of boys 
who wishing to black our boots, backed up their | 
demands by the most offensive critical observations 
| upon our boots. Having had mine cleared several 
| times, I began to havea dim idea that in Liverpool 
| Man is regarded as a centipede. 
| Some Englishmen are surly. Indeed, Emerson 
| describes the Englishman as a bear with a soft | 





place in his heart. Young G., a Cincinnatian, who 

| was with us, declares that sometimes the soft place | 
is transferred to the bear’s head; and, for instance, | 
| says that having stopped a man in the street, he 
| said, “I want to go, sir, to the London depot.” 
“Then vy in the ’ell don’t yer go!” responded the 


Liverpoolian. 
| street went out of his way to show us through St. 


Per contra,a young man in the 


George’s Hall. 


A strange sight! In the centre of Liverpool we 


came to an old church, surroufded by a lot, which 
| was clothed with beautiful green grass, trees in 


| blossom, and birds singing merrily in their boughs. 


Was it an apparition! Verdure and blossom at this 


time of the year! What was our surprise to find 
all England was so clad, and to find that cucum- 
bers, cauliflowers, asparagus, etc., had been for 
some time in the markets. 

ENGLISH SCENERY. 


Then we start off for London, and pass through 


dreamland,—it was as if we were driving through 
some limitless fairy-planned garden; a green velyct 
carpet, whose roads were pencilled scrolls, whose | 
hedges were a rich tringe. I had already begun 
to accuse the English Sun, which to me had the 


appearance of a luminous boiled potato, and had 


ventured to suggest to an Englishman who spoke | 
of that empire on which the sun never sets, 


whether that luminary ever rose on said empire; 


but now I dreaded lest the sun should come out 
too strongly, scarce able to believe that the beau- | 
tiful conntry could survive the garish light. The 
gardens were everywhere abloom, and we saw 
women at work in nearly every one from Liver- 
pool to London. By the way, I have not hadthe 
experience of Mr. Hawthorne, (vide Leamington 
Spa,) but have observed a large number of very 
handsome women, both in Liverpool and London. 
But nothing was more notable than the great 
they should be | 
They seemed to me not 


dray-horses,—-indeed, rather 
called equine elephants. 
horses, but some strange new species of animal 


which I had never before seen. In both these and 


the varieties of sheep we saw in pastures, some of 


which seemed more of the size of heifers, one can- 
not help remembering the Darwinian Theory of 


creation. After all, there was something tremen- | 
dous in that calm declaration of Sir John Lebright’s | 
concerning pigeons, that “he could produce any 
given feather in three years, but for head and beak | 


, 


he must have six;” aiso in that declaration of a ; 
member of Parliament that the English sheep- | 
breeders ‘‘simply chalked out upon a board the an- 
imal they desired, and proceeded to bring it into | 
existence.” But all animals are the domestic and | 
farm stock of Nature. 

On our way to London we passed through many 


towns; but I did not feel any thrill until the name 


of RuGBY was called out; that, indced, was classic 
ground, and I went out to get a distant view of the 
school buildings. 

London, 25th.—I arrived here yesterday after- | 





noon, and at once pressed my way to Westminster 
| Abbey, in order to hear Mr. Cobden speak on the 
| American question. Alas! the English Parliament 


| was not arranged with reference to the people, and 
| the few that could hear had already filled every | 
iseat. So I got no more of Cobden’s speech than 

| you will get in America. 

| I strolled about the Abbey, and heard many 
groups anxiously discussing the affairs of the Dol- , 
phin, Alexandria, ete., and was agreeably sur- 
prised at the tone of many, both members and 
It is clear to me that the English Govern- | 


people. 
ment is really determined to preserve its neutrality. 
But I shall reserve a discussion of our affairs in | 
| England for a time wherein I shall know more. 
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| Science. 





NUMBER TWO. 





THE PROFESSORS. 


| There are thirteen academical instructors, and | 
from our army who had secreted himself on board, | they give in all thirty-three courses. They receive | 


State. 


| Crystallography, and on the Paragenesis of Miner- | 
| als. 
Weisbach gives two courses in Elementary Me- | 
| chanics (one general, the other with reference to | 
mining); a theoretical course and a practical one | 
jon the Construction of Machines; and a course on | 
| General Surveying. 
| . Gaetzschmann gives two courses on Mining. 
| Von Cotta gives a course on Geology; one on , 
| Paleontology ; and one on Ore Deposits. 
| Scheerer gives a course on Theoretical Chemis- 
| try; one on Practical Chemistry (qualitative anal- 
| ysis and preparations); one on Analytical Chemis- 
| try; and one on the Metallurgy of Iron. The two 
last chemical courses are accompanied by practical , 
exercises in the Laboratory. 


cubic and undetermined equations with alligation, 
progressions with interest, plane and spherical | 





fatalto American reprints of English books. They 


The Hall is larger and finer than | 
| the Music Hall, the floor a wonderful mosaic; but | 


Along the streets we saw many poor children | 





| higher mechanics); one on Descriptive Geometry ; 
and one on practical Surveying. The last is accom- 
panied by practical exercises in the mines and 
above ground, and in the plotting room. 

Fritzsche gives a course on Metallurgy; one on 
Assaying by the Dry Way; and one on Assaying 

_ by the Wet Way. The courses on Assaying are 
_ accompanied by practical exercises in the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory. 

Heuchler gives a course on Civil Architecture; 
and the instruction in Drawing. 

Kressner gives a course on Mining Law, and 
one on Mining Business Style of writing. 

Richter gives a course on the Blowpipe, accom- 
panied by practical exercises. 

Proelss gives instruction in French. 

Albin Weisbach (the son) gives a course on 
Physics; aud one of practical exercises in Miner- 
alogy. 

Gottschalk gives instruction in Bookkeeping. 

111.—THE BUILDINGS AND COLLECTIONS. 

There are three buildings occupied by the 
Academy; the principal one, the Metallurgical 
Laboratory, close by, and the Chemical Laboratory 
ata distance from the other two. The principal 
building contains three lecture rooms, a large 

mineralogical collection, a geological collection, 
a collection of machine models and a shop for 
making them, a large library, a shop for the sale 
of minerals, the dwelling of the Superintendent of 
the Academy, that of the Janitor, and a few other 
The 
Metallurgical Laboratory building contains labora- 


rooms, including the academical prison. 


| tories for dry and wet assays and for the blow- 


pipe practical exercises, a large room for the office 
work of the surveying exercises, and a lecture 
room. The Chemical Laboratory building con- 
tains, beside the laboratory, a lecture room, and 
the dwelling of the professor. 

The Mineralogical Collection is open to the 
students two or three days in the week; and, as 
the minerals are mostly in drawers, these drawers, 
are opened for the students by one of the mineral- 
ogical professors. A separate small collection of 
say a thousand specimens of minerals is used for 
the course of practical mineralogical exercises, 
and the students are allowed to handle them 
freely. 

Admission to the Geological Collection can be 
obtained at almost any time; and also to that of 
Machine Models. 

The Library is open twice a week, and books 
can either be consulted there or taken out and 


| kept several weeks. 


1V.—THE DISCIPLINE. 

The Academy, under the Finance Department of 
the State, has now its own police and its own crim- 
inal court, and punishes violations of its own laws; 
and its discipline extends over all the students with 
out exception. 


Laws. Its laws forbid to the students: immoral 
behavior in general; noise in the academical 
buildings during the lectures; gaming and drink- 


ing bouts; disturbance of the publtc quiet; large 
meetings, for pleasure or fencing or anything else, 
without special leave; extravagant living and ac- 
cumulating debts; fighting; challenging; duel- 


' ling; defamation; negligence of studies; encourag- 


ing others to negligence; neglect of the regulations 
about visiting the mines or furnaces; neglect 
of the special directions of mining or furnace 
officials; walking alone in the mines; firing off 
the holes drilled for blasting; selling minerals; 
injuring anything in the Library, Collections 
or Laboratories. 

Punishments. The punishments are reprimand- 
ing, either by an instructor injthe name of the rest, 
or in presence of the teachers’ meeting, or in pres- 
ence of the academical court; reporting to parents 


| or guardian; setting tasks for whole or part of the 


vacations; imprisonment from one day to a week, 
or from one weck to four, either during the day- 
time only or day and night; withdrawal of State 
aid in whole or in part, temporarily or permanently, 
threatening of advice to leave the Academy; ad- 


! vising to leave the Academy, either for atime or 
| for ever; expulsion from the Academy and town, 


either simple expulsion or expulsion together with 
@ public announcement of it. Moreover, a combi- 
nation of several of these punishments may be in- 
flicted. Behavior at the Academy may also affect 
the tuture position of a student who enters the ser- 
vice of the State. 

Societies. The students are allowed to have so 
cieties among themselves, provided they are not 
for political purposes; and the chief officer of each 
society must report to the academical authorities a 
list of its officers and members and state its place 
and time of meeting. There are three such socie- 
ties, and, in spite of the laws, they are notorionsly 
kept up, in the main, for the express object of du- 
elling and excessive beer drinking. 

There is also among the students, encouraged hy 
the professors, a society for the discussion of sci- 


| entific matters. 


THE FREIBERG SCHOOL OF MINES. | 


) 


Now | themselves the money that is paid for their courses | 
the reason why I refer to this again, is that the | by the students. Most of the instructors hold also | 
question may rise in other minds than my own, | other positions under the government connected | 
whether a proper surveillance on the part of the | with the mining or metallurgical interests of the | 


advertised for departure from America? If Ihad| preithaupt gives the courses on Mineralogy, on | 


' Thomas More. 


Dwelling. There are no dormitories nor come 
mons in the academical buildings, and the students 
are free to choose their own lodgings and board, ex- 
cept that they must not lodge outside of the city 
without special leave. They are bound to observe 
no hours but those of their academical courses. 

Dress. The State Students are required to wear 
a certain prescribed uniform dress. There isa 
similar dress prescribed for the other students, but 
they are not required to wear it. 











THE ORIGIN OF FaMILIaR PHRASES.—The 
term ‘‘ masterly inactivity” originated with Sir 
James Mackintosh. ‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” which every body who did not sup- 
pose it was in the Bible, credited to Sterne, was 
stolen by him from George Herbert, who transla- 
ted it from the French of Henry Estienne. “ The 
cup that cheers but not inebriates,” was conveyed 
by Cowper from Bishop Berkeley, in his ‘‘Siris.” 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘The child is father to the man,” is 
traced from him to Milton, and from Miiton to Sir 
“Like angels’ visits—few and far 
between,’ is the offspring of Hook; it is not Thom- 
as Campbell’s orginal thought. Old John Norris 
(1658) originated it, and after him, Robert Blair, 
as late as 1745. ‘‘There’s a gude time coming,” is 
Scott’s phrase in “Rob Roy,” and the “almighty 
dollar’ is Washington Irving’s happy thought. 





— Achaplsin reading the Bible to the sick sol- 
diers in one of the hospitals, hit upon the story of 


| Samson and the incident of his slaying thousands 
Junge gives two courses on Mathematics (oneon of Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, when he 


was suddenly interrupted by a woanded man, ap- 
parently asleep, with the inquiry, “Who told that 
story?’ “It is from the Bible,” solemnly respond- 


trigonometry, analytical geometry; the other on ed the chaplain. “Well, hang me if I didn’t think 
the elaments of the differential and integral calcu-  {; wag 9 despatch signed ‘ John Pope, Major Gene- 
Inses with their applications, and the principles of | ral Commanding.’” 





























The Commonwealth. 
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' All this from the Army of the Potomac and its 


| assured that the French law of conscription, of Mr. C. C. Coffin (Carleton) of the Journal, 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Cuaprarnx Furxer; Being a life sketch of a New 
d man an 
¥. Fuller. 
863. 
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alker, Wise, and 

Co. 

In this handsome volume of 350 pages, Mr. Ful- 
ler has given us, with much detail, the life of his 
brother, who fell at Fredcricksburg, last winter, as 
our readers well remember. We notice many par- 
ticulars of family history which have an interest 
from their connection with the career of the gifted 
Marchioness Ossoli, as well as their bearing on the 
life of Arthur Fuller. There is much, too, con- 
cerning the war, in which he offered up his life, 
ard among the materials of the future historian 
will be included these minute accounts from the 
pen of an actor and eye-witness. We quote his 
description of the freedmen of Fortress Monroe: 

“The Chaplain’s labors were by no means con- 
fined to his regimental parish. While he was care- 
fui to do this, his first and nearest duty, he was 
anxious not to leave the more remote undone. In 
this exterior province he was especially interested 
in the contrabands. 

He thus refers to a ‘class whom we meet 
within the fortress, on the exchange, in the 
encampment, everywhere, for their name is 
legion. These are the “contrabands,” the fu- 
gitive slaves of rebel masters. Now we may 


The next Sabbath, [ was one of a party from 
the Sanitary Commission, who accompanied him 
to Camp Convalescent. We spent the forenoon 
in the tents, distributing papers and books. Wher- 
ever he went, a crowd of Massachusetts boys gath- 
ered; for they all knew and loved him. At two 
o’clock the drum sounded, and some five hun- 
dred convalescents assembled for religious servi- 
ces. After singing, in which all joined, he ad- 
dressed them in that simple ind earnest way 
which so wins the attention of soldiers. Every 
eye was fastencd on him, and each upturned face 
caught his glow of enthusiasm. 

I wish I could remember all that fell from his 
lips. I can only quote the following: ‘Why, boys,’ 
said he, ‘you know what a thrill the cry of 
“Mail!’”’ sends through the camp; and how eager- 
ly we peruse the dear letters from home. Now 
the Bible is full of letters from home, breathing 
a love dearer than that of father, wife, or sister. I 
have come to read to you a letter from our heav- 
enly home. It speaks the language of more than 
human affection. Its words are those of encour- 
agement and cheer.’ 

The face of the speaker was lighted up with that 
interest which is more eloquent than speech; and, 
in spite of the rain and chill atmosphere, not aman 
| moved from his place until the service ended. 
| Isaw no more of Chaplain Fuller, until we were 
| called to identify his body at Fredericksburg. He 





| lay, surrounded by rebel sharpshooters, who had 


| fallen on the same day with him. Mayor Fay im- 


| mediately made arrangements to send the body 


trust they are free from oppression, and that from | across the river to a place of safety, preparatory to 


their limbs the chains, and from their minds and 
spirits the shackles, have fallen forever. Today 
these are not slaves, they are men; and it must not 
be forgotten that General Butler first argued for 
their reception and protection from pursuit, and 
giving to them honorable employment and treat- 
ment, such as is due to all human beings. 

I can well believe, however, that the question 
what to do with them embarasses the government. 


sending it home. 


, Chaplain Fuller will long be mourned as one 
| gifted with peculiar power, and singularly adapted 
| to the position which he held in the army. He 
| will ever be remembered as a faithful chaplain, 
| genial in intercourse, and an earnest man. God 


| alone knows what precious seeds must be sown, 


‘that the full harvest may come. ‘Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 


SEWARD AND HALLEOK. 


There arc plenty of criticisms upon the recent 
military disasters. We print the ablest we have 
seen, viz., that of Emil Schalk. Mr. Schalk finds 


fault with Gen. Hooker’s plan of the late battle, | 
and still more with Gen. Halleck’s plan of carrying | 


on the war. His strictures seem to us to be just, 


put the question to President Lincoln himsclf, 
How long is the office of General in-Chief to be 
held by Halleck, who not only has never won a 
battle in the field, but has not yet conducted a 
campaign to any tolerably successful conclusion? 
What are his qualifications for his present posi- 
tion? He is a Major General in the regular army. 
So is Winfield Scott, so is John C. Fremont, so is 
George B. McClellan, and cach of these men has 
been discarded from service for good or bad rea- 
sons. Therefore Halleck’s commission is no rea- 
son why Mr. Lincoln should keep him in the War 
Office. But he has written books on international 
and miitary law. What of that? Grotius, and 
Puffendorf, and Wheaton, and Story, were not 
Generals, and Mr. Emil Schalk, who evidently 
knows a great deal about military history and tac- 
tics, does not pretend to aspire to a command in 
the field. What has Halleck done since he left his 
law office in San Francisco, towards putting down 
the rebellion? Was his Western campaign a bril- 
liant one? Not at all. Was the Peninsular cam- 
paign a success? None but the most besotted 
McClellanite will pretend that it was. Making all 
proper allowances for Grant’s being surprised at 
Shiloh, and for the unsurpassed and almost incon- 


one day bullying the world, and the next hum- 
bling the country before any foreign power that 


chooses to insult her; one day denouncing the | 


emancipation policy, and the next patting ft for- 
| ward as entitling us to the sympathy and support 
of the peoples we have insulted; sending out an 


foes. From the West we learn with more accuracy 
that Gen. Van Dorn is dead, shot by a personal en- 


a severe fight,and Admiral Porter has occupied 
Grand Gulf,—both strong places; that Banks has 
not reached the Red river,bug is still near Opelousas, 


| that Col. Grierson has made a brilliant cavalry | 


emy; that Gen. Grant has taken Port Gibson after | 


which we gave an abstract some weeks ago, is) spoke last night at the Tremont Temple to a 
| working badly, and that so numerous are the large audience, giving some of the incidents of 
| cases of substitution that at Ieast one fifth of the | the war which come under his own notice. He 
whole army now consists of this class, who are not, has been found one of the most accurate corres- 
; asin former years, poor young men of worthy , pondents. His colleague, A. D. Richardson, and 

character, but wretches who have been bought up several other correspondents, were captured on 
by Jews and rogues and sold to the conscripts | the Mississippi a few days ago, and are still in 





| American gentleman and scholar to do nothing, : 
| raid, even more daring and successful than that of 


{ . 
sationists of the London Times are able to send us | Western Georgia by the rebel Forrest; that Jack- 
/ son is invested by Gen. Grant, and Vicksburg 


> every § rulsi Snglish | 
by every steamer news of a convulsion of English | wnieet sont Olt, 
opinion which serves to distract our attentionfrom | Qut of all these reports we gather the evidences 


solutely inexcusable; but the course of th 
cabinet seems to us to be as respectable as Mr. | 14). retreat was timely and wise, but much more so 
Seward will allow it to be. Every opinion he has | were the manwuvres of the rebels which compelled 


sent through Mr. Adams to Earl Russell has been | it. 
grossly understated, and will probably reach 18000, 


proved absurd or unimportant; every prediction | ; 

hithee ai . REIS 4 «, making deductions for stragglers who may come 
has been proved false,—what respect ca’ ie | in, say 16000. 

istry have for such a misgovernor, or fora nation’ We have taken (including those captured by 
which allows itself to be thus misgoverned ? | Stoneman, Davis, and the other cavalry officers) 


eee | many; we have lost more guns than we have taken, 
Y » i i | 

we have hopes that Halleck will follow them into | 44 exuit over a success which was not due to their 

retirement and become a sinecure. But so long as | superior numbers, nor to the choice of ground, 


the head of foreign affairs and squats at the ear of courage of their men. These are the plain facts, 
| and they ought to be known. From the mists of 


Mr. Lincoln, the skill of our Generals, and the bra- | Sileliond sak binigiration. “klidk hanes cieend 
very of our soldiers, and the resources and patriot-| Falmouth and Washington these facts have slowly 





pidity based on an utter lack of principle and of it. To relieve the sting of them we have the gal- 
faith in the people and in ideas, even the gods are | 


powerless. 


make themselves felt in the war. Gens. Stoneman 
and Buford, Cols. Davis, Kilpatrick and Wyndham 
and their brave troops have won great fame. 





*The following is the despatch referred to: 
‘No. 287, Confidential. Department of State, Washing- | 


| and an embassy of lobby members to cheat and | gop Stoneman; that Gen. Dodge is at Tuscumbia, | 


but we are unmilitary, and do not propose to be , ) 
| bribe aud lic. Is it any matter of surprise that the | sending expeditions in all directions, one of which | 


led into dogmatism on the subject. But we think | 


| stems it Nol. io i \4 
it quite time for people to begin to inquire, and to | Roebucks of the House of Commons, and the sen- | under Col. Streizht has been captured in North 


the business of war, and sive new hope to the rebel | of success in the Southwest, and unmistakable de- | 


cause? The tone of the London newspapers is ab- | featin Virginia. In spite of the attempts of the 
e British persons most interested to conceal the fact, Gen. | 


| Hooker did meet with a total and bloody defeat. | 


Our loss, as we conjectured last week has been | 


We have entered fully upon the third year of the | 8me 3500 prisoners, and have lost, at least, as | 


We have got ri tt and McClellan, and | 
ae ee RE oot an eeaily ANC’ and we have given the rebels another opportunity | 


the fickle and false Secretary of State remains at | but simply to the skill of their generals, and the | 


ism of our people will be all in vain. Against stu- | emerged; if worse are behind we do not yet know | 


| lant exploits of our cavalry, now just beginning to | 


Whether they have done the enemy so much harm | 


Here are two thousand and two hundred men, alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ 
women, and children thrown on its guardianship. ; More than mosi of us he believed in sacrifice,—in 
They impress me as a remarkably intelligent class that consecrated giving, which includes what we 


conceivable stupidity of McClellan, and for what- 

b be yed to hav | ton, July 5, 1863.» Sir: Your despatch of June 20 (No. 176) | 
ever blunders Hooker may proved to have com- has been received. It is satisfactory to know that a copy of 
mitted, there is nothing in Halleck’s character or | my despatch has been received and read by Earl Ruseell. | 


as is claimed, is doubtful, but they marched fast | 


and fought well, and carried panic to the very 


gates of Richmond, and had they been well in- | 


of Africans; probably only the smartest and most are as well as what we have.” 


intelligent have the energy to escape from bond- | 


age, or the shrewdness to accomplish it. I have 
seen much of them, and taken great pains to as- 
certain their condition. 

I have attended several of their religious meet- 
ings. My friend, Chaplain Lockwood, now takes 
the guidance of them, by authority from General 
Wool. They area little more demonstrative than 
I am accustomed to or suits my taste, but, for men 
and women so ignorant, less objectionable on this 


| Tue Curistian Examiner for May, presents 
the following attractive table of contents: Bene- 
dict Spinoza, The New Homeric Question, State 
Reform in Austria, Courage in Belief, Jane Aus- 
'ten’s Novels, New Books of Piety, The Thirty- 
Seventh Congress, Review of Current Literature. 
The paper on Spinoza is rather biographical than 
critical; yet gives us atolerably good notion of 
what that subtle geni@s thought and said. 
The notice of the new translations of Homer, in- 














score wie —s Ts ak ae — | cluding the latest and best, Mr. Worsley’s, is only 
uri cimen affecting. On Sabbath last, together ° seid yeep ae wee — = — 4 sheani 
with Brother Lockwood, we performed the mar-, ties of Newman’s sigh cam But why is there no 
riage service for some ten or twelve couples, at the | ae Prgpitoceat ras . of the 
African meeting-house, who desired this sacred a Arilearectiesaeanes COCE NES OTS 
tion their domestic union, and which | than a passing notice, though it can never become 
service sohepaate had suauak forbidden 0! Ular. “Courage in Belief” is from the vigorous 
service their former eae " pen of our contributor, Mr. Wasson, who never 
or declared ereny 4g a vetofere Geeely writes feebly, though sometimes he so involves his 
i saat egg anche ‘ thought in itself that he becomes obscure. Jane 
wieripheao™ touch any kin dly heart to sce hci | Austen is praised and deservedly—but why give 80 
ly the poor creatures crave knowledge, which — much space to the very indifferent books of Miss 
gery 2 tial to any progress for them Greenwell? The articles on Austria and the late 
sires spe nt icwiat Virginia, Congress areof value to the politician, while the 
a visti trek Sblived: setmon to wend Review of Correct Literature deals more with theol- 
to teach a slave . = atic an see every day 08 8nd philosophy. The Examiner maintains its 
oso igg suatelgtiie ate s5 ¥ Cay high rank among our reviews. 
of my _ 
The other day I attended a funeral of one of, : (EL eh Ree 
their number. The African loves form, and here , Che Commonwealth. 
there was much of it, but nothing absurd, as I had — ERG oy ape ai 
been led to fear. They chanted many of their; BOSTON: FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1863. 
plantation religious songs. O, they were so mourn- | — 
ful, so despairing (who wonders at that?) in their | 
view of this life; but they changed to wild pzans Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
when they spoke of an immortal state. The num- Steet; and Dyer & Co., 36School street, by whom dealers 
ber present was very large, and they were very rua PRCT nd sae = a 7 Se Ses 
much moved; for the negro is, beyond all others, ashington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,/at 


ddeath t 1 ae the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
an affectionate race, and ¢ eath touches eac h Sym- | ner Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and aun 
pathetic chord in his feeling heart. But with all 


newspaper dealers. 
the demonstration of woe which was made, not , ¢ 
one note, not one word or deed, of these poor, ig- _ [~ M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
norant, neglected, oppressed people was discord- ‘11. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
ant to good taste or feeling. | eareof P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
London, W. 


Ihave talked with many of them, and am con- , mene 
THE 54TH REGIMENT. 














firmed daily in my faith that no genuine man, | 
white or black, was ever satisfied with slavery, and | 
that the normal condition of every race and indi- | 


vidual is freedom. Their situation here is now | 
much improved, and benevolence is doing much | first colored regiment raised in a free State since 


for their welfare, while the authorities are not neg- | the war began, is to leave the State next week. 
ligent of their comfort. We hope this is not true, and that for several rea- 


However sad this war may have made many of : 
us, it certainly has brought, and must yet bring, sons. In the first place, Massachusetts owes it to 
much blessing to the oppressed and enslaved Afri- | herself and her soldiers that none of them leave her 


can, These three thousand at and near the fort- | borders for active service until they are FULLY 
ress, who by the war have been made FREE,—they mustered into the service of the United States. 


indeed may and should fill the air with songs of |, . ; 
solemn thanksgiving. And they do rejoice, but. This ceremony is not and cannot be the same for 
not with noisy hilarity. They come together rath- white and for black regiments. Every white sol- 


er with prayer for the diffusion yet more widely of dier knows that in battle and captivity, should suth 
the boon of freedom. Yesterday, though a holi- | be his lot, the laws of war protect him from assas- 
day and a day of unatterable gladness tothis long- | os ion and slavery. But the colored volunteer 


suffering people, I saw not one colored person in- 
toxicated, nor heard of one in that condition.’” | has no such assurance. A barbarous proclama- 
And here isa touching sketch of one of the tion of the rebel leader, still unrepealed, subjects 


We hear it said that this fine body of men—the 


teachers at the Fortress, herself a free colored wo- | ll such soldiers to outrages which are to brave 
man: : | men worse than death, and threatens cold blooded 
“ Do any of your readers remember my writing, | murder to all negroes found in arms. Nor has 


awhile since, about a noble and gifted colored this threat been left unexecuted. The horrible 
woman in this neighborhood, Mrs. Peak, and her ‘butchery at Murfreesboro’, the Sam Gaty affair, 
sweet little *daughter, called by the soldiers ‘ little | narrated in another column, and other tragedies of 


isy’? Mrs. Peak, her husband and child, would | : 
pene be known as colored persons, being almost | the same kind show how well the South keeps its 
| threats. 


white, and the child having blue eyes and long, | Until the President makes authentic 
flowing brown hair. : proclamation that he will retaliate all such cruel- 

Mrs. Peak has nearly all her life been @ teacher. ties, no colored soldier can with honor be sent out 
She was an accomplished scholar, and possessed a . af the: Beale. Beceetaty Gtanion’s aneunehses 6 


singularly gifted mind, and all her talents she de- 
voted, unselfishly, to the elevation of horownrace. | Governor Andrew are not enough. Our soldiers 


She might have easily separated herself from them; must have the President's own words, over his own 
she was free-born, and though her husband had pame. 
been a slave, he had years since purchased his free- Shins shache nce gibiak alow autiet stuis ae 


dom, and, by his industry and her exertions, had | 
earned a goodly property, so that, before the fire | parture. The men have never been drilled in load- 


at Hampton, he owned two houses and several ‘ing and firing their pieces; that is to say, they 
thousand dollars. At] was lost by that rebel incen- have never actually discharged them, but only gone 








diary conflagration. But she refused to separate 
herself from the race with whom she acknowl- 


edged kindred blood, which, though slight in her. 
She | 


established a school here for the ‘contrabands,’ the | 


veing, was never forgotten in her heart. 


first of its kind; she devoted herself to gratuitous 
teaching, and doing thiz in a cold room, the best 
her means could procure, soon became sick; con- 
sumptive symptoms were aggravated, and she was 
confined to her bed. Even there ani then she 
taught the poor colored children, But her end 


was near. . 
At midnight, Sunday, the crv, ‘Twelve o'clock 


and all’s well!’ came over the waters from every | 
It was ‘all well’ with | 


naval vessel in our harbor. 


through with the motions. Many of them have 
never been used to firearms, and will be awkward 
at best, until practice shall make them perfect. It 
is no less than murder to subject soldiers to the 
hazard of a battle in this unpractised condition. 
Our ThirtyFifth Regiment is a case in point. The 
men were brave, but had never practised firing. 
Consequently at Antietam they did but little execu- 
tion, and lost very heavily. Let us not expose our 
first colored regiment to hardships like these. 
Again, the presence and example of a well drilled 
regiment, as this is, will do much to improve the 


Mrs. Peak then, for at that moment she breathed | exercises of the new regiment which is forming at 


her last sigh, felt her last throb of pain, and ‘passed 
on’ from midnights gloom of earth to the high 
noon of radiant Heaven. I saw and prayed with 
ber on the last day of life. That day was as calm, 
as holy and happy, as any of her earthly days 
could ever have been. She loved to sing, and sung 
then, “lomeward Bound,’ and ‘There is rest for 
the weary,’ tunes which our soldiers sing from the 
Army Melodies, and the contrabands are not slow 
in learning and applying in their own heurs of 
sorrow. Mrs. Peak was a remarkable woman, 
irrespective of her race, and deserves to be ever 
remembered. Like Moses of old, she refused to be 
separated from her despised and enslaved people, 
or to beexempt from their trials; and chose rather 
to suffer affliction with them than to enjoy worldly 
pleasure.” 

We cannot better conclude this brief notice of a 
book so interesting, than by quoting Miss Gilson’s 
accountof Chaplain Fuller’s death and character: 

“For a long-time had I heard of Arthur B. Ful- 


ler as a devoted chaplain; and my interest had 
been awakened to see him; but it was not tilla few 


Readville. The recruits, sent in from all quarters 
by the activity of Mr. Stearns, will feel them- 
selves at home, when they find so many friends 
about them. They will see how careful Massachu- 
setts has been of their brethren already enlisted, 











career which leads us to suppose that surprise, stu- 
pidity, and blunder, are notin perfect harmony 


with his general organization. They say the sol- 


| The subject it presents is one of momentous import. It 


| seems as if the extreme advocates of African Slavery and its | 
; most vehemeut opponents were acting in concert together | 


| to precipitate a servile war—the former by making the most 
| desperate attempt to overthrow the Federal Union, the lat- 


i Yestern army used to eall him ‘Old 
et ae ES ey “i ' ter by demanding an edict of universal emancipation asa 


Brains.” He is probably what they call in these | 


parts ‘‘considerable of a man.”’ With his legal ed- | 
| situation for a day nearer to the departure of the mail. I 


ucation he might make a good Judge of Probate. 

With his scientific education he might build a rail- | 
road to the Pacific. With his military education | 
he might make a passable Brigadier, though the | 
Presidency of a Court Martial would clearly be his | 
proper place. But there is plenty of evidence that | 
he is not the man to contend against Robert E. | 
Lee on the field of buttle, or against Jefferson Da- | 
vis in the War Office. Why is he retained? Is! 
there a conspiracy between Secretary Seward and | 
Gen. Halleck, to keep themselves in place, and all | 
men of genius out of place, so that the country 

shall never get out of its present difficulty, and 

shall be made to believe that rescue 1s impossible 

in the nature of things, and that therefore they are 

not responsible for failure? It looks like this. 

These men agree in nothing, apparently, except in 

their determination to avail themselves of the Pres- 

ident’s disinclination fora row, and so to keep 

places, which ought to be filled by better men. | 
They resemble each other in nothing but tenacity 

in clinging. They are opposites, but one is the in- 

cubus and the other the succubus of the Adminis- 

tration and the loyal cause. The country is and 

has been subjected to two different perils, and un- 

fortunately the two men who have been appointed 

to deal with and confront these perils, have been 

tota.ly unfit for their places. We are not sure but 

they might have been profitably made to swap po- 

sitions. Halleck being a man somewhat versed in 

international law, and reputed to be honest, and 

probably not crooked in his ways, would have_ 
made a tolerable Minister of Foraign Affairs. If 
he had not possessed sense enough to refrain from 

diplomatic correspondence, he might have refused 
to print his foolishness. Being a slow man he 
would not have played fantastic tricks of diploma: | 
cy, such as the present Secretary has astonished 

the world withal. On the other hand, if Seward 

had been made Secretary of War, with Weed and 

Hughes for his Lieutenants and the command of 
the Treasury, and of the arts of Albany and the 

New York Central Railroad, he might have pur- 

chased a peace before this time, if he had not con- 

quered one. His dearest wish, as expressed in his 

conversation with Mercier, was to have a confer- 

ence with his old friends Jeff. Davis and Robert | 
Toombs, in the Senate Chamber. If he had been | 
Commander-in-Chief, he might, under a flag of 
truce, have visited Richmond, and arranged terms of 

compromise there, which would have been just as | 
well. What are places and times when such busi- | 
ness is in hand? Beef is scarce in Virginia, but 

whiskey and tobacco are supposed to be not yet 

exhausted, and a session of twenty-four hours 

migh: have resulted in sending the faithful Weed 

back to Washington with protocols and treaties 

enough in his pocket to justify a year’s armistice, 

if not a permanent peace. 

But these are unprofitable speculations. We 
may cry out Oh! for one hour of General Seward! 
Oh for one hour of Secretary Halleck! As these 
two incapables and marplots might not be incapa- 
bles and marplots if they were to change places, so 
they must stay where they are. Battles must be 
lost in Virginia, and the country must be kept in a | 
perpetual stir by diplomatic quarrels with England 
and France, because two men refuse to Icave places 
they are unfit for, and the President lacks the 
moral courage to give them letters of dismissal. 

It is nearly two years since Mr. Danaof the New 
York Tribune, boldly declared that the disaster at 


| Bull Run demanded a dissolution “of the Cabinet. 


But the Tribune backed out, and Mr. Dana was 
sacrificed. It is six months or so since Mr. Lin- 
coin’s Senate, by a nearly unanimous vote, de- 
clared its want of confidence in Mr. Seward. Mr. 
Chase interposed to save the Secretary of State, 


performing thus a service to the cause of disaster 


| and anarchy which fully offsets his valuable labors 


as a financier; and the Senate yielded. Mean- 
while our foreign relations have been growing 


' more and more complicated. We trust and believe 


and from their reports many more will be ready , 
| averted, it will only be by a repetition ofthe humi- 


to share their risks and honors. 
The camps at Readville are well adapted for the 


‘longer stay of this regiment, even if they remain 


until the fifty-fitth is full. By that time, General 
Wilde, who has just set out for Newbern, will have 


organized his first regiment there, and the three 


' can take the field together by the last of June. 


We would urge this delay in sending forward 
the men, because it is no actual delay, but in re 
ality advancing the readiness of the men for ser- 
vice. They, no doubt, are eager for a career in 
the field, but until the President ha: done them 
justice and they are ready to meet the enemy they 


days before his death that I had the pleasure of o@ght notto go. 


an introduction, ,{ then drew from my pocket a} 


well.wern copy..of she Army Melodies, of which | ; 
he was one.of the -editors, and told him that [| which $40,000,000 is in legal tender notes. 





We 


had carried it during the Peninsular Campaign, | see no prospect of reducing it for many years. 


often administering the medicine of music to the | 


sick and wounded; and we were at once well 





In the first “Song,” on our first paze, for “fairest 
perfume”’ read “faint perfume.” 


| tion. 


there is no danger of a foreign war; but if war is 


liations of the past. Mr. Seward began his diplo- 
matic career by an ostentatious display of his con- 
tempt for civilized Europe Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Dayton were not to be permitted, under any cir- 
cumstances to explain or defend our national posi- 
If the anti-slavery opinion of England is led 
to believe that our civil war is a contest for empire 


‘and not for freedom, it can plead Mr. Seward’s 


own official words for its justification. 1f the Lon- 
don Times and other organs of British cupidity 
choose to represent us as barbarians, and our con- 
test as unexampied in the annals of the world for 


' cruelty and atrocity, thev have only to fall back 


1 
{ 


* * ‘upon Mr. Seward’s official despatch of July 5, 
—The nationai ceot 1s said to be $934,000,000, of . 


1862,which charges the arti-slavery men with being | 
in league with the rebels to excite a servile: 
war.* Ifthe English aristocracy seeks to make a | 
point against John Bright and Richard Cobden, it | 


; lawful and necessary, if not, as they say, the only legitimate 
way of saving the Union. I reserve remarks on the military 


am, sir, your obedient servant, Wuiiam H. Sewarp.” 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., etc.” 


COMMON SENSE AND COMMON JUSTICE. 


daenaronefl ciara 


The Journal of Wednesday evening contains an 


article on ‘Negro Regiments in Massachusetts,” | 


which we would like to copy entire, did our space 
allow. Not that it says anything new to our 
readers, anything that has not been stated again 


and again by the Commonwealth, but because 


it shows how far the average judgment of Boston | 


has got on the road to common sense in_ this 


mattter of negro volunteers. It is nearly three 


Davis, and the man who signs the scrip. No raid 
of Stuart or Mosby excels this, and if it be true 


that Gen. Buford has been to the Alleghanies and | 
broken up the Richmond and Tennessee railroad, | 


the exploits of Gen Hooker’s cavalry must be 
' reckoned greater than those of Grant and Gen. 
| Rosecrans. The entire force under Stoneman is 
' stated at 5000. 

| The temper in which the people receive the 
news of the defeat in Virginia, is the best earnest 
_of our final success. There is little desponding, 
and less harsh criticism than usual. Gen. Hooker 
is treated with the consideration that a brave gen- 
eral deserves in ill fortune, and the clamor of a 


few for his removal meets with little sympathy | 


except among the confirmed worshippers of Mc- 
{ Clellan. There is a general wish that Hooker had 
boasted less, and done more, but his personal 
courage, his unexpected prudence, and the success 
of his cavalry forces keep him in favor with the 


multitude as well as with the more reflecting. | 


months since the Fifty-Fourth Regiment began to 


be raised—nearly two months since Mr. STEARNS 
has been using all over the North and Northwest, 
the very arguments that now appear in the ournal, 
yet our neighbor all the the time kept mute. He 


did not see how the cat jumped,—that being his | 
But , 


Golden Rule and the sum of his intuitions. 
now he has found out. 

He declares that nezro enlistments will “ allevi- 
ate the severity of the conscription,” ‘‘save the 
State the labor of just so many men as would 
otherwise be drafted,’ and “help the Government 
to establish a policy which has always been the 
policy of every European Government;”’ that this 
policy “has been strangely overlooked or retarded 
by a morbid sentiment in all that relates to the 


colored race;” that “the negro regiments will do | 
ood service as the negroes have always done.” | 
And the upshot of all is that the Governor must 
be urged “‘to go on and form as many regiments 


as will be accepted.” 


We know that Governor Andrew needs no. 


urging in a matter which has long been settled in 


his foreseeing mind. 


But we rejoice that the , 


In spite of our reverses on the Rappahannock 
gold is falling. It has steadily declined trom 155 to 
150,where it stands at present, and at the same time, 
the five-twenty bonds of the Treasury are taken up 


at the rate of from one to two millions daily. The , 


New York banks on Saturday held $58,102,633 in 
specie; the Boston bankson Monday $7,847,849. 
| The amount of exports from the port of New York 
for the nine months ending with March 31st was 
$145,675,000, exclusive of $46,637,000 in specie; the 


imports for the same time were $134,983,000, ex- | 
clusive of $1,319,000 in foreign specie; showing an | 
excess of exports, including specie, tothe amount | 


of $57,010,000. Since April Ist the exports have 
been considerabiy less then the imports. The sta- 
tistics for the port of Boston, are given below from 
the Advertiser’s report. 
Imports oF Forricn Goons, at the port of Boston for the 

week ending May 8, 1863. 

England, - e 

Br. N. A. Possessions, - 

Cuba, - - 

Dutch Guiana, 

Azres, - 

Br. East Indies, - - 

Scotland, - 

Two Sicilies, 

Tuscany, 

Hayti, 


$217.216 
13,158 
186,636 
- 19,053 
- 567 
8,772 

- 4,491 
26,581 

- 39,154 


Journal, and the multitude of its readers are get- | 


ting their eyes open to the facts of the case. 


Let us whisper in your ear, good neighbor, (but | 
don’t mention it till you see the regiments,) that : 
before a twelvemonth at least a third part of our, 


army will consist of negroes,—brave and disci- 
plined and successful soldiers. 


ame ‘-—oas >-—- 


“4 UNITED NORTH.” 


In the course of Mr. Bancroft’s remarks, at the | 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, upon | 
the character of Mr. James L. Petigru, of Charles- | 


ton, S. C., he said: 


“At the late approach of secession, he had no | 


forebodinys but of evil to South Carolina. When 


the seditious boasted of their unanimity, he saw in ' 


that very unanimity new evidence of danger and 
precipitation. 


flection must have developed a diversity of opinion. 
He regarded the apparent unanimity as incontro- 
vertible evidence of deluded vanity and giddiness. 
To him this light-minded unanimity was ‘porten- 
tous’ of evil. What especially vexed him was, 
that ‘the parsons and the women were so violent.’ ” 


This statement isaremarkable and highly en- | 


couraging illustration of the difference in the state 
of things at the North and at the South. Here we 
have had none of this unanimity, compelled by an 
organized despotism. This conflict, proclaimed to 
be irrepressible and inevitable by thoughtful men, 


teok the mass of the Northern people by surprise, | 
and it is not strange that there should be diversi- 


ties of opinion, even among honest, patriotic citi- 
zens—diversities as to policy, methods, aims. 
we have passed the danger of precipitate action re- 
sulting from want of reflection. 
gone the ordeal of discussion, of the most virulent 


of hastily formed expectations, of hope deferred— 
of all the tests and strains which could be well ap- 
plied to the courage and fortitude of a people; and 
today this Northern people are united, as no peo- 
ple, thus tried, were ever united before, in the de- 
termination to annihilate this rebellion, cost what 
it will. 

Nothing else but this intelligent purpose will ac- 
count for the serenity with which incompetency, 
blunders, treachery, involving defeat, disaster, and 
humiliation are borne by the nation. It is this 
Persistent purpose, joined with and inspired by 
the consciousness of vast reserved force,upoa which 
the hopes of freedom and humanity rest, nor rest 
in vain. What Mr. Petigru well termed the ‘‘de- 
luded vanity and giddiness’ of the South cannot 
stand before this stubborn resolution of the North. 

Patience, then, friends, and courage! The 
American people are trusting; but not always will 
they regard timidity as statemanship; caution as 
capacity. Slowly but surely—slowly because our 
trusted !eaders have dragged us back instead of 
leadiny us forwards, but surely the nation is being 


disenchanted of the illusions with which false the- 


ories of politics and morals have surrounded us; 
and when once we are free, we touch the begin- 
ning of the end. B. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

This has been a week of sensations, some agree- 
able and some the reverse. First, we had the de- 
tails of Hooker's retreat,—then the news of Stone- 
mah’s successes, and how he did not take Rich- 
mond—then the inevitable Sunday bulletin, an- 
nouncing the capture of Richmond by a General 
who could not possibly have got there it the rebels 
had sent an escort for him,—then the report that 
Hooker was advancing and Lee falling back, then 
that Halleck was to take the field in person, then 
that Hooker had not advanced, but was burying the 
dead and rereiving the wounded abandoned by him 
from the hands of Gen. Lee under a flag of truce, 





It seemed to him that no thought- | 
ful people could have been so unanimous; that re- | 


We have under- | 


Total 
Amount of imports during the -correspond- 
ing week in 1862. - - - 630.919 
Amount of imports from Jan. 1 to May 8, 
Average amount per week. - : - 


The news from Europe is more pacific than last 
week, and there is felt to be little danger of a war 
| with England, unless some new cause of irritation 

arises. Mr. Adams has made some sort of explan- 
will be no further trouble about the Mexican mat- 
| ter. The Times changes its tune and speaks of the 
“individual and historical” claims of Mr. Adams 
to respect. No doubt our minister wrote his letter 
| under strong provocation, and went beyond the 
province of a diplomat, but nothing can excuse 
the exaggerations of the Times and other English 
papers. 
explanations of our Government for favoring the 
shipping of arms to Mexico. 
hear that Gen. Forey is making progress, and that 
the next mail may bring news of the taking of the 
town. On the 2Ist of April the French held no 
more than on the 6th, but they had met with no 
serious losses, and were confident of ultimate sne- 


cess. Forey is the same officer who, in the Empe- | 


ror’s*coup d’etat of 1851, had the duty of arresting 
the representatives of the people, and sending 
them to prison. He was also present at the battle 
of the Alma, where, according to Kinglake, he did 
not make a brilliant figure. His Mexican campaign 
is not likely to atone for his past crimes. 


But | 


Mr. Adams and Mr. Mason were both present at 
the debate in Parliament, mentioned in our last,and 
heard the speech of Mr. Cobden, which, able as it 


party hostility, of disaster, of the disappointment was, did not command the applause of the House 


' any more than the violent language of Mr. Roebuck 


had done some days before. But it cannot fail that 
the Enzlish people, reflecting on the matter will 
see how strong are Mr. Cobcen’s positions, and 
will be influenced by such arguments. On the 


‘other hand, such speeches as Mr. Horsman’s in 


reply to Mr. Cobden, in which he said, ‘The spirit 
of the North is broken,” ‘‘the negroes when led on 
to battle throw down their arms and run away,” 
and similar things—such speeches cannot long 
mislead the intelligent Englishmen who have the 
control of affairs, although the members who heard 
it applauded loudly, and loudest at the passages 
which had the least foundation in truth. 


The general aspect of Polish affairs remains un- 
changed. There have been no decided successes 
on either side, but every week strengthens the 
insurgents. General Wysocki is their best mili- 
tarv leader since both Mieroslawskie and Lanygie- 
wicz have disappeared from the scene. Sweden 
is reported to favor the insurrection, and not to be 
averse toa war with Russia, by which she would 
hope to recover Finland, a province as large as 
Great Britain, with a population of a million and 
ahalf. On the other hand, we hear that the re- 
lations between the Courts of Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg were never more cordial than now. 


, Langiewicz has been sent by Austria to a Bohemian 


fortress. On the 25th of April, a victory was won 
by the Poles not far from Warsaw, and south of 
that city. The loss of the Russians was heavy. 
It is said that the poor old Pope, who cannot pro- 
tect his own States, is about to issue an allocu- 
tion in favor of Poland. The Spectator is sure 
that all signs favor a great European war, by 
which Poland would be nationalized and the 
power of Russia checked. But there are no new 


indications of this. 
From France there is no stirring news. The 


policy of the Emperor in the coming elections has 
not fally developed itself, and there are no new 


has only to point to our Jack-at-a-pinch Secretary» | then that Stonewall Jackson is dead of his wounds. | revelations of the plots of his enemies. We are 
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formed, might have taken that city, and perhaps | 
captured the two great pillars of the Confederacy, | 


9,908,077 | 
619,372 | 


ation which satisfies the Government, and there | 


It is rumored that Napoleon will demand | 


From Puebla we | 


' cent. 


| who did not wish to serve. These fellows, it is 
asserted, are mere mercenaries, and good material 
| for such preetorian guards as the Emperor wants, 
| but poor stuff for an army to serve in the field. 
Perliaps this among other things may explain the 
French delay in Mexico. A petition has just been 
addressed on this subject to the French Senate. 


The President has issued another proclamation 
| the past week, in which he declares that no person 
of foreign birth who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States shall be ex- 
| empt from military service unless he makes his 
| plea of alienage within sixty-five days from the 
date of the proc!amation, which is May 8th. It is 
declared that this proclamation is made with the 
knowledge of foreign governments, so that no dif- 
ficulty is likely to arise with them on this subject. 
By the length of time allowed, it would seem that 
President Lincoln does not expect to make his 
draft before July 20th. We are sorry to see so 
much delay ina matter so urgent. Let us havea 
speedy conscription, sufficient to give us 200,000 
men, then let 100,000 colored volunteers be raised, 
and by the Ist of September, let us have another 
' conscription of 200,000. Thus our armies would 
be kept up to their present numbers and even 
| more. 


We translate from the Pioneer of this city a let- 
| ter from a German refugee from Texas about the 
sufferings of the Union men there. The writer is 
well known in Boston, and what he says can be 
| depended upon. Evidently the ‘‘anaconda” and 
| “thunder all round the sky” policy has destroyed 
| our cause in Texas. 


The Fifty-Fourth Regiment being full, and re- 
cruits coming in rapidly from Mr. STEARNS and 
his agents, Governor Andrew has commenced the 
formation of a Fifty-Fith Regiment at Readville. 
The day that Col. Lowell’s cavalry soldiers left 
their barracks, they were occupied by one hundred 
and forty colored soldiers, the nucleus of the new 
| regiment. 

The good work goes bravely on. From Ohio, 

Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
| New York, the eager volunteers are thronging in. 
| It seems as if the new regiment would be full in 
| half the time which the Fifty-Fourth has taken. 
| That Regiment will leave about the 20th, as is sup- 

posed, for Newbern, to join Gen. Wilde’s Brigade. 

A flag with a fine device and inscription will be 
' presented them on their visit to Boston, we under- 
! stand. They will be the “observed of all observers” 
‘ here, and will surely do credit to themselves and 
their officers. The raising of this fine body of men 
has been a good work, well done—may their suc- 
cess in the field equal the promise of theirearly ca- 
reer. A summer campaign in Carolina will be a 
| severe test. 


The Emancipation Commission, instead of pro- 
' ceeding to New Orleans, as we announced some 
weeks ago, has visited Fortress Monroe, and finds 
there so many abuses, and so much to be done, 
that it will remain in session there for some time 
longer. Gen. Viele, the Governor of Norfolk, is a 
hater of the negroes, and allows them to be shame- 
fully abused. In how many ways this may be 
' done, Mr. Forman gives us some idea, in his ac- 
‘count of what has been done at Helena. Mr. 
' Pierce, too, who will address our citizens at the 
| Tremont Temple on Sunday evening, gives some 
instances of these crimes, Which are only too com- 
mon. Mr. Pierce is the gentleman who, under in- 
structions from Mr.'Chase, organized free labor in 
the Port Royal Islands. Hehas just returned from 
| a visit there, during which he examined schools 


; and plantations, and witnessed the parade of Col. | 


Higginson’s tine regiment. His address, which he 
has already given in Salem and Concord, is full of 
touching incidents and convincing proofs of the 
negro’s ability to take care of himself in freedom 


' Gen. Banks besides his successes in the field, 
| which unlike some of our military achievements, 

lose nothing by examination, fias won that greater 

victory over himself and jis theories, which is one 
| evidence of his fitness to command. He has en- 
| tirely renounced the pro-slavery policy for which 
| we have censured him, and now not only allows 
| negroes to enlist, but calls upou them 10 do so, 
| and to “follow the flag—now, and forever, the 
| flag of Uuion and Liberty.” He has also ordered 
| all registered enemies of the Government to leave 
| his Department before Saturday next.—a measure 
| which he should have taken at the very first. 
Our New Orleans correspondent praises General 
| Banks more heartily than we are yet willing to do, 
| but he has only to act faithfully upon the °»-inci- 
| ples he has just laid down, but which the Coz :non- 
wealth has always advocated, to ensure our hearty 
applause. It should be said, however, that the 
hardest part of his military duties is before him, 
| to dislodge a large aud well appointed rebel army 
, under Kirby Smith, who boasts that he will drive 
' Banks from the Opelouses region. 


| Wendell Phillips in his late speech at the Cooper 
| Institute, which we shall publish next week, well 
said of our war, “It is to bea long fight.” The 
sooner we make up our minds to that the better. 
Half our disasters have come from our hand-to- 
mouth way of conducting the war, and we are not 
yet half cured of it. How long is it since the 7ri- 
bune promised its readers that the rebellion would 
be over by the 4th of July? and even the sagacious 
' Secretary of the Treasury has predicted that the 
war wi!l soonend. But for all that, it will not, for 
there can be no conditions of a lasting peace for 
years to come. 


Stonewall Jackson, of whom our physiognom- 
ical contributor gave some account a few weeks 
ao, is really dead. He could not survive the 
amputation of his arm, which was lost at Chan- 
cellorsville. He entered West Point in 1842, from 
Virginia, graduated in 1846, along with General 
McClellan, was promoted for gallant conduct in 
the Mexican War, but resigned his commission 
in 1852 to become a professor in a military school 
in Virginia. He early embarked in the civil war, 
and though on the wrong side, has borne his 
part in it with courage, and dignity, and great 
ability. Next to Lee he was the best general of 
the Confederacy. 

Gen. Whipple, who has also died of his wounds, 
was a native of New Hampshire, but was edu- 
cated in Concord, where his father lived for some 
years. He was appointed to West Point by Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, and was four or five years the 
senior of Gen. Jackson. He was engayed for 
several years in the Pacific Railroad Survey, was 
a skillful enginecr and a good officer. 


The arrest and trial of Vallandigham excite r uch 
attention in the West. There is a rumor that he 
bas been found guilty and will be sent for two 
years to the Dry fortugas. We hope not, for un- 
less the Government has resolved to hang such 
men, it nad better Jet them alone entirely. Mili- 
tary execution of Vallandigham, Fernando Wood, 
Frank Pierce, and two or three score of the traitors 
East and West would relieve us at once of .many 
embarassments. But half way measures will not 


do. 
We have the addresses of the two Generals, 


Hooker and Lee, to their respective armics, and 
they are characteristic of the men. The fruits of 
victory undoubtedly rest with Lee, and though the 
rebel joss may be as great as our own, it is plain ) 
that we were badiy defeated. Why should the 
War Department seek to conceal the fact? The 
people are more disheartened by deceit than de- 
feat. Let us, in God's name give up this shame- 
ful system of concealment and imposture, and 
report our battles as they are, not as some Wash- | 
ington cierk thinks we may be induced to be-, 
lieve they are. 

Gen. Meagher has resigned his commission. He_ 


| is a public benefacior. 


From England we hear that Mr. R. J. Walker , 
is negotiating a loan for £50,000 at seven per. 
The Confederate loan is stillat a premium. 





| duress. 








_ THE FREED PEOPLE AT HELENA, ARK. 


| The visit of Adjutant Gen. Thomas of the U. S. 
Army to the valley of the Mississippi river to in- 

| augrate the policy of arming the negroes, and 

placing them in the ranks as soldiers has already 

| become an old story; but some notice of the pre- 
viously existing state of things, and of the pro- 
gress of this undertaking is due to the friends of 
freedom in the Northern States. 

Until the arrival of Maj. Gen. Prentiss in Feb- 
ruary last, the army at Helena had been demoral- 
ized by the influence of a number of pro-slayery 
officers, several of them Brigadier Generals, who 
threw every possible obstacle in the way of the 

| execution of the Confiscation Act, and the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation, and kept up a low mean 
prejudice against any organization of the colored 
men to aid in suppressing the rebellion. Con- 
spicuous among these men was Brig. Gen. Fred. 

Steele, (now made a Major General by Presideng 

Lincoln’s nomination and a contirmation of the 

Senate) who aided secession slave masters to re- 

cover their slaves, by military order, (one of which 

ig now in my possession) gave them permission to 
search the camp for their fugitives, and furnished 
military guards to assist them in taking them 
beyond our lines. Another conspicuous gentle- 
man, who aided and abetted in this kind of work, 
was the Military Governor of Arkansas, John 8S. 
Phelps of Missouri, an old pro-slavery Democratic 
politician, whom President Lincoln, for some un- 
accountable reason, appointed te this office, when 
we had not four square miles of Arkansas in our 
possession—Phelps being at the time an open and 
undisguised opponent of the President's policy of 
emancipation, on which issue he was beaten last fall 
in his own Congressional District, by an emanci- 
pationist, (Col. S. H. Boyd)—a district from which 

Phelps had been elected, in pro-slavery times, for 

so many successive terms that he was the oldest 

mucmber of the House of Representatives at the 
' breaking out of the rebellion. 

When Major Gen. Curtis was called to the head 
of the Department of Missouri, Gen. Steele and 
Governor Phelps, and Brig. Gen. A. E. Carr, had 
everything their own way for a couple of months, 
and the black men were pressed to labor, by press 
gangs, compelled to load and unload steamboats 
and coal them, to work on the fortifications, and 
do the fatigue duty of the army, under inhuman 
slave drivers, in soldiers’ garb, without compensa- 
tion, and often without being fed. Many a poor 
black man was caught up on the start in the 
morning, worked all day and all night, under 
compulsion and threats, and dismissed after 
twelve or eighteen hours hard labor without food 
| or pay. In one case I knew of a man who was 
badly ruptured by being compelled to lift and 
‘carry on his shoulders barrels of great weight, 
when it was beyond his strength. Others were 
worked till their strength and health gave way 
and they died. Often too they were robbed by 
soldiers with impunity of any money they might 
have in open day. 

Their hospital accommodations also were horri- 

ble. The sick were thrown into a miserable build- 
ing, unprovided with beds, chairs, or any other 
,hecessary convenience for their comfort. The 
- Medical Director and Post Surgeon would take no 
jurisdiction of them, and the only physician they 
had wasa Dr. Jack, acitizen of Helena, artful 
| enough to pretend loyalty, but a thorough rebel at 
heart, who was employed by contract to attend this 
hospital at $1,200 a year, giving them a single visit 
a day of half an hour, and devoting the rest of the 
time to his own interests. 

Asa specimen of this Dr. Jack’s treatment, I 
mention only this, that he required the nurses un- 
der him to whip the patients for all offences, and 
Rey. Mr. Sawyer and myself saw and examined 
‘the knotted leather straps with which sick men 
| and women were cruelly beaten on the same day 

they had died, for offences which were’ un- 

avoidable to them in the unprovided condition of 
“the hospital. And this kind of treatment Dr. Jack 
‘afterwards upheld and justified as necessary, in 
| his opinion, for negroes, or, in his own dialect, 
| ‘for niggers,” and “that they couldn’t get along 
| without it.” 

Afterwards when the condition of this hospital 
was reported to Dr. J. B. D. Irwin, Medical Diree- 
| tor, aregular army surgeon, he cursed and swore 
| and said that he had nothing to do with the “nig- 
| ger hospital” —that if the Government expected 

him to prescribe for the nigger he would instantly 
“resign; and he called upon God to damn his soul 

if he cared whether all the niggers died and went to 
| hell. We succeeded, however, through Gen. 
| Washburn’s aid in getting this Dr. Jack dismissed. 

Many black men, during this period, were mur- 
dered by nigger-hating soldiers of the Missouri, and 

| Illinois, and Indiana Regiments, with impunity. 
| In one case [ reported the fact to the Provost Mar- 
shall under Brig. Gen. Carr that a negro man was 
; found on the levee murdered, but no notice was 
taken of the report, and no investigation took 
| place. In another case a negro man was shot 
| down by a guard in open day and nothing was done 
about it. During the month of January, after the 
return of the White River Expedition, the troops 
wanted the small houses and huts which some 
black men had built for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and they went at night and drove many of 
In one 


| 
| 


them out in the cold and took possession. 
instance a black man refusing to go, was shot and 
instantly killed by three ruffians, (from a Missouri 
regiment, as was believed) but the guilty parties 
were never detected nor punished. Women were 
often violated, and in one instance a soldier struck 
his axe intothe back of a colored man and killed 
him, while striving to defend his own family. In 
this case the culprit was put in jail fora period, 
but in no instance have any of these outrages met 
with adequate punishment. 

To advocate the propriety of arming the negroes, 
according to the Proclamation of the President, 
was sure to provoke unmeasured scorn and oppo- 
sition from many officers, and from the lower class 
of the soldiery. Soon after the Proclamation was 
issued, Maj. Gen. Curtis sent Col. Shaw of [owa to 
Helena, to organize a regiment of blacks, but his 
reception by Gen. Gorman, and the general oppo- 


| sition he met with were such ‘that he returned to 


St. Louis with his mission unaccomplished. In 
this instance a youhg man, of considerable preten- 
sion, by the namb of Eno, wearing a colonel’s 
shoulder straps, without ever having commanded 
a regiment, left herby Governor Phelps, as a sub- 
stitute, or Acting Miitary Governor, published the 
following order intended as a fulmination against 
the Proclamation of the President. 
“EXECUTIVE OFFICE. } 
Hevena, Ark. January 28, 1863. { 

General Order No. 2.—No person, or persons in 
the State of Arkansas sha!l be enlisted or recruited 
to serve as suldiers except by an officer duly ap- 
pointed by the Military Governor of this State. 

Amos F. Eno. Sec. of State Pro tem.” 

This Col. Eno strutted and swaggered largely 
over this order, and avowed his intention, if the 
policy of enlisting negro regiments was to be in- 
augurated,to resign, Considering tbe efforts of 
this gentleman to thwart the ends of justice in 
preventing black men from recovering their just 
dues, by orders like General Steele’s that their 
pay shall be withheld till somebody else’s claim 
to it shall be decided, and his efforts generally to 
subserve the interests of Copperhead democracy, 
it is a wonder President Lincoln can afford to keep 
this gentleman here, and pay him and Governor 
Phelps, a Colonel’s and a Brigadier General’s, pay 
to do such dirty work. The probability is that if 
he knew of their proceedings or had time to givea 
little attention to the matter, their services would 
be dispensed with. 

I wish to say here that daring all this period we 
had such aid and encouragement in behalf of the 
contrabands from Gen. C. C. Washburne as he 
could give, but he was at the time outranked by 
other Generals of older commissions, and could 
do but little to stem the tide of pro-slavery 
iniquity that flooded the army at Helena. 

In February of the present year we were forte 
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nate in the arrival of Maj. General Prentiss to take 
command of East Arkansis. He had been a pris- 
oner in Dixie for several months, and was tieited 
by the rebels with every indignity. The on'y 
friends he found in the South were black men, and 
he returned from his captivity full of genuine anti- 
slavery sentiment and feeling. He gavea willing 
ear to our statements of the wrongs these people 
had suffered at Helena, and assured us that they 
should suffer such treatment no long>r. Pre- 
viously they had been refused passes to emigrate 
Northward, even when they proposed paying their 
own expenses. Their inhuman treatment had 
also kept them outside of our lines, where they 
preferred the tender mercies of the guerillas, to 
the cruelties inflicted upon them by our own 
troops. 

Arrong the first things Gen. Prentiss did was to 
send a steamboat load of all who wished to emi- 
grate ona chartered boat, free of expense, furn- 
ished with six days rations, to St. Louis, in charge 
of Chaplain Samuel Sawyer, ahumane and ener- 
getic minister, who for several months had been 
acting as Superintendent of Contrabands, protect- 
ing them as well as he could, and furnishing de- 
tails of laborers from their camp. Thousands 
flocked to the landing to go, with their bundles, 
ready to leave forever the scene of so much hard- 
ship anc suffering; but only five hundred could go, 
as the boat had accommodations for no more than 
this number. These five hundred safely reached 
St. Louis, and were in immediate demand as la- 
borers and servants. Many of them were taken at 
once tu homes in Illinois, and Iowa, and the city of 
St. Louis, and there was demand for four times as 
many more. 

Soon after Gen Preftiss sent off another small 
boat load under Chaplain Foster of the Fifth Kan- 
sas Cavalry, which he took into Kansas. 
way up the Missouri river, however, his boat was 
fired into and one white man killed, and two or 
three negroes wounded. From this it is evident 


como 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STATE OF THINGS IN TEXAS. 
Persecution of the Loyal Germans There. 


(Extract from a private letter from one of the 
German refugees, dated Monterey, Feb., 1863.) 








surpass all human conception. No harvests in the 
whole land, and of course, therefore, no exports 
into Mexico. Through all the year past the strict- 
est martial law hung over Texas. No man could 
leave his county without a pass, no letter could be 
mailed without being first read and endorsed by 
the provost marshal. The meanest denunciation 
and espionage, proscription lists and hangings were 
the order of the day. Martial law was afterwards 
revoked from Richmond, and in its place came the 
conscription law, which was enforced with inexor- 








able severity, and has pressed every male inhabit- 


ant from cighteen to fotty-five years old into the 
service. Besides, martial law was only revoked 


' after this end was fully reached. The spirit of 


On his | 


that the border ruffianism of Northern Missouri is | 
not all extinguished yet, but the war for the Union | 


is gradually crushing it out. The boat load of emi- 
grants kept on their way and are now citizens of 
the free State of Kansas. 

Under Genera! Prentiss’ administration, many of 
the better class of colored people, having means 
of their own, have been permitted to emigrate at 
their own expense, and hundreds have found their 
way to the free North, and will find homes and la- 
bor there. They sometimes meet with persecution 
from the copperhead element that exist among our 
people; and the Democratic newspapers make capi- 
tal out of the low and base-born prejudices of the 
ignorant and selfish portion of the white popula- 
tion. But the better class of citizens receive them 
kindly and really need their laborto supply the de- 
ficiency which the war has created. 

J. G. Forman. 








. CHEAP LINENS, 
BY O. 8, LEAVITT. 

An article of mine appeared in the Patent Office 
Agricultural Report, for 1861, on “The culture and 
manutactures of flax and hemp,” containing proofs 
(not opinions) that linens can be made in this 
country from unrottea flax as cheaply as cotton 
goods have ever been made with cotton at the av- 
erage of former years, say ten cents per pound. 
The demonstrations have been made, the necessary 
inventions are complete, and the obstacles to suc- 
cess, by previous attempts in this direction, sur- 
mounted. The article reterred to will enable almost 
any person to make the necessary tesis, without 
expense, of the correctness of the facts or theories 
there presented for himself, especially if he has had 
much manufacturing experience. 

By the new method the flax is broken out and 
pressed in a manner similar to that used for making 
flax cotton, except that it is parted toa greater 
length. By a process and machinery not much 
unlike those of wool combing, the short fibres, 
not long enough for linen, are removed aud used 
as flax cotton tor combination with wool or for 
tow filling for coarse linens, the longer fibres being 
retained in the roving or sliva form. as “line”’ for 
linen yarn. 

As so many ignorant writers and talkers in this 
country have assumed that it is impossible to pro- 
duce linen so cheaply as to compete with cotton 
goods, and as so many have believed their assump- 
tion, without investigation, afew words on this 
subject may not be amiss. 

A very natural question at the outset is this: 
Why may not linens be produced as cheaply as 
cotton goods when the raw material for linens 
cost only about half as much as raw cotton? To 
say that it cannot be done because it never has 
been done, is an argument that has little force in 
these latter days of marvellous improvement. At 
the commencementof Arkwright’s efforts to spin 
cotton by machinery, the knowing ones used sim- 
ilar arguments to prove that cotton goods could 
never be produced so cheaply as to compete with 
linens. 

It has been proved over and over again that flax 
cotton can be made for eight to ten cents per 
pound. Now supposing the flax, instead of being 
parted short like cotton, should be parted from six 
to eight inches long, the length to which flax is 
always cutor parted to make linen by machinery 
in the modern way, is there any reason in sup” 
posing that the cost would be increased? It is 
known that the cost of spinning, weaving by 
power looms, and bleaching or dyeing of yarns or 
fabrics made of flax, refined and purified of gluten 
and coloring matter as flax is when converted 
into flax more than the same 
operations are with cotton. The extra expense, 
then, in working flax lies in the preparation 
before spinning. Now since ten tons of unrotted 
flax straw will make a ton of linen goods, and the 
straw can be bad in any quantity at ten dollars per 
ton, it is plain that the cost of the raw material for 
linen is but five cents per pound. It may cost 
then five cents more per pound to get it in us good 
readiness for spinning as raw cotton is, or a sum 
equal to the first cost of the raw material, to bring 
the cost of producing linens up to that for cotton 
goods. It has been proved that even less expense 
1s sufficient, and who can assert, with all the won- 
derful improvements and labor saving machinery 
before him, and without a trial or investigation, 
that such a thing is impossible? 

To say that such a result could not be attained 
because, by a certain old process it costs more, is 
no better logic than it would be to say that a man 
having Blanchard’s !athe for turning irregular 
forms could not make gun stocks for ten cents 
each, because by the old process of shaving and 
whittling it costs three dollars. 

Some time ago, a periodical, claiming to be 
“Scientific,” and specially well informed in refer- 
ence to manufacturing matters, very oracularly 
announced that linens could never be produced so 
as to compete with cotton goods in price, because 
flax must go through a certain old and expensive 
mode of preparation. The most obvious reply to 
this objection is that linens might possibly be 
cheaply made by avoiding the said process. It 
was also said that linens could not be cheaply 
produced “in the present state of the arts,” as 
though vast improvements were not daily made by 
improvements in the arts. Beside it is hardly 
possible that the sapicnt editor or “‘any other man” 
can know with any grea: precision at any one 
time what the present state of the arts is. Some 
things may be done that some folks may not be 
informed of. 

But I fear | am making this communication too 
long, and will close with the remark that I would 
like to correspond with any parties who may have 
read the article referred to, witfl the view of carry- 
ing out practically, East or West, an object of so 
much material importance as the mavufacture of 
cheap livens. 

LovisviLie Ky., May 6, 1863. 

-~-_<-oe o——_-—_—"_—_—_ 


From the Pittsburg Christian Advocat> 


cotton, is no 








CoL.orep Recreits.—A committee of the col- 
ered residents of this community have just ad- 
dressed a circular to the able-bodied colored men 
in Western Pennsyivania, inviting them to enlist in 
aregiment authorized by the War Department— 
the men to have the choice of their own company 
officers. The Gazette says a squad of colored men 


resistance was stifled, the courage of the Unionists 
was broken, the disaffected were either rendered 
harmless by intimidation, or driven into the ranks 
of the secessionists, or they were imprisoned, ex- 
iled, shot or hung. The number of those massa- 


cred in this way is to be counted by hundreds. Had 


the United States, before this period, say in Janu- 
ary or February, 1862, landed a thousand good 
soldiers with ten thousand muskets and some can- 
non in Brownsville on the Rio Grande, ard 
marched them from there to San Antonio, in four- 
teen days the arms would have been in the hands 
of brave defenders of the Union, and in four wecks 


the counter revolution would have been achieved | 


in Texas. Now it would require a well disciplined 


and completely equipped army of from thirty to | 


forty thousand men to conquer Texas step by step 
The Germans in Texas, who on the whole form 
only a considerable minority, found themselves 


from the first ina very critical situation on ac- | 


count of their notorious Union sympathies. Some 
of them, from cowardice, meanness and pecuniary 


| considerations, soon went over and became the 


most zealous spies and denouncers; the majority 
held firm. In the spring of 1861, when the U. S. 
troops for the protection of the borders left Texas, 


| the Indians immediately began to commit all sorts 


of outrages and to disturb the border settlements. 
The newspapers cried out for redress, and the Ger- 


| mans used the opportunity to enlist as numerously 


as possible in the companies then forming, free 
from other military service, for the defence of the 


| borders. But they were so shortsighted as to 
' choose well known Unionists for their officers. 


to furnish its quota of volunteers for the war. | 


' various counties on the border. 


The law exempting the border counties from mili- 
tary service was repealed; the old companies were 
dissolved, and to every county came a summons 


Meanwhile a secret league had been formed in 


| panies remained secretly under arms, held frequent 


meetings, put themselves in communication with 


' remote counties and already counted eight hundred 


men, when they resolved to withdraw into the 
mountain region until the day of redemption, i. e. 
of a Northern invasion, or else fight their way 
through into Mexico. They had their secret signs 


| and passwords; but, as is commonly the case, 


| among this great mass of Americans and Germans | 


; competent 


there was not wanting a Judas; in short, all their 
plans, places of assembling, leardes, numbers, 
etc., were betrayed, before they were yet fully or- 
Besides they had lacked unity and a 
leader from the outset. The whole 


ganized, 


| league crumbled away to the four winds, many 


joined the Southern army in despair, others one 
by one were lynched, and a little troop of sixty- 
eizht people of Fredericsburg, Comfort and Sister- 
dale, resolved to make their way through to Mex- 


ico (Monterey), from there to go to Matamoras | 
| through the clouds, they leaped into the river, as | 


and, on board of a blockading ship, to get them- 


| selves received into the Northern army. 


On the very day when these sixty-eight bush- 
rangers left their hiding place in the neighborhood 


| of Fredericksburg, appeared three companies from 


San Antonio, who made terrible work, arresting 
many. The prisoners, under an escort of six or 


| eight men with a subaltern officer, were transport- 


ed to San Antonio, but as a general rule were hung 
to the trees by the way. An officer despatched the 


| . 
; escort with the remark: ‘If you drop some of vour 


prisoners on the road, there won’t be many ques- 
tions asked!’ Then in the evening generally the 
sergeant took up his quarters a little apart from 


the rest, and when he came back the prisoners 
| were hanging from the trees. A hervic woman on- 


| miles, and never quitting him, until he was lodged | 


ly saved her husband’s life by running along by 
his side (he being bound upon a horse) for eighteen 


in prison. Buteven there it required the utmost 


| watchfulness on the part of secret friends to pre- 
| vent the ‘Vigilance Committee” from breaking 


the prison and hanging the unfortunates by night. 
Many, however, succeeded 1n liberating themselves 
and finding the way to Mexico. The rescue of 
each one of them is a romance by itself. Hunger 
for weeks long; wandering about in the wilderness 
one hundred and fifty miles broad between San 
Antonio and the Rio Grande; persecutions by the 


| Rangers; swimming across the stream a quarter 
' of a mile wide on horseback, with a platoon fire of 


fifty rangers from behind, have been common 
| events with all the refugees. 

But we come back to our sixty-eight unfortu- 
nate young people. Among them were many of 


| our nearest acquaintances, the flower of the youth | 


of Sisterdale and Comfort; but unfortunately also 
alot of lazy animals, who cannot exist without a 
pound of bacon and half a loaf of bread in them, 
and who were not at all familiar with shooting 
weapons. Instead of making the journey from 
Comfort to the Rio Grande in five days, they 
dragged along with the beasts laden with pro- 
visions, and only on the sixth day encamped at 
Neuces, fifty miles from the Rio Grand. 
a useless advance guard out before them, but neg- 
lected to leave a guard a half day’s journey in their 
rear. Their attempt to escape had been betrayed, 


and one hundred and fifty rangers followed them | 


on the broad track, antil they had a favorable place 
to overhaul them on the sixth evening. Every 
man of the Sisterdales and Comforters was a tried 


shot, sure of his stay at one hundred and twenry | 
But farther than that their Ger- | 


paces every time. 
man rifles would not carry, while the Rangers 
were armed with the best Sharp's rifles. Among 
the Sisterdalers were Paolo, the yourg Mexican, 


who for fourteen vears had belonged to J.’s family, | 
Bet- | 


and D.’s two oldest sons, Hugo and Hilmar. 
ter shots, braver young men, more powerful and 
manly forms there never were. 
once before in Monterey, was an experienced 


woodsman ard served the whole party as a path- | 
He urged that they should push on that | 


finder. 
very night as far as the Rio Grande, but he was out- 


voted, because the heavily laden Fredericksburg , 
horses were jaded out, and they believed them- 


safe. In the morning, two hours before 
daylight, the first shots fell in their camp; one of 
their outposts was kilied. A“large number, some 
thirty, ran at once for their horses, but found them 
already in the hands of the rangers, and were eith- 
er cut off or fled in a cowardly manner. To the lat- 
ter category belonged all the Americans of the 
party, five in number. All the Sisterdalers and 
Comforters were left on the groand. From the 
first shot to the first attack, about daylight, from 
one to two hours elapsed. The camp of the Ger- 
mans was backed against a brook; on the oppo- 
site banks steep heights with an impenetrable ce- 
dar thicket. If they had retired into that they 
would have been tolerably safe, and probably all 
would have escaped. But in their excess of youth- 
ful courage they resolved to risk the unequal com- 
bat of thirty-eight men against one hundred and 
fifty. Before them they had some trees for shelter. 
then fprairie, then woods, in which the rangers 
surrounded them on three sides. The officers of 
the latter, who never ventured out from behind the 
trees, hooted their people on like hounds with 
diasphemous curses. 

Three times the rangers charged upon the camp, 
but every time they came into the open field they 
were so badly received that they speedily retired. 


selves 


| But the rangers had beforehand with their far_ 


reaching rifies, disabled a large number of our best 


left the city last week for Massachusetts, to join a | shots; the little handfal melted more and more 


colorei regiment now forming in that State. 


| away, and by the fourth onslaught, when they at 


The old com- | 


They sent | 


Hugo had been | 


The 


| last penetrated into the camp, they had to deal with 
only eight severely wounded men. Before this 
last attack, these eight heroes resolved to cover the 
retreat of the eight slightly wounded ones, who 
still remained, into the cedar thicket, and bear the 
| brunt of the last fight alone. Among them was 
' Paolo, who, having been struck by a bullet before 


| this, had lain senseless, all his companions believ- 





| for rifle and pistol, and shot away all his bullets at 
the advancing murderers, until, struck at last with 


| a fatal ball, he sprung into the air, and, with a. 


' “hurrah for the Union!” fell down dead. The 
| Germans had for the most part lain upon their 
| faces and fired, so as not to expose themselves. 
About the middle of the fight Hilmar raised his 
head to fire, when a bullet struck him in the mid- 
dle of the forehead, and stretched him lifeless. 
His brother Huyo turned his head toward him, 
and he, too, received a shot through both cheeks 
under the eyes, which probably made him blind. 
He wrestled nearly an hour with death, and to the 
last breath put fire into his comrades, till finally 
| he succumbed to historments. The ground about 
| him was scratched up an inch deep by his nails! 
| Another Sisterdaler, A. B., was one of the eight 
| who made retreat possible to the rest. 
| The whole eight were murdered in cold blood by 
the rangers, and not one of them buried. One of 
| those who had escaped collected, a week afterwards, 
| the skulls (the bones were not all to be found) that 
the wolves had cleaned so horribly, and covered 
| them with stones. This brave fellow’s name is K., 
and he has lived fora long time in Sisterdale. Dur- 
ing the fight, as well as afterwards, he showed a 
rare heroism, for though he occupied the most ex- 
posed position, standing, while most of the others 
were lying down, not one of the bullets hit him; 
around him and at his feet there were five killed. 





remained with him to a safe spot. As he was one 
of the best shots in Texas, a well-known pathfinder, 
and not wounded, he could have easily saved him 
self; but he stayed heroically three weeks with his 
| wounded friends, cured them, and afterwards they 
| all made their escape into Mexico. K. is still here 


| in Monterey. 


} 
to set the woods on fire, which, however, did not 


sueceed. They afterwards acknowledged that the 
| fourth attack on the camp woald have been 
| the 
|. cursing would have made the men yo forward 

for the fifth time. But, alas! they had only 

eight dying heroes to oppose them. For two 
| days K. and his comrades, who were suffering 
| from fever caused by their wounds, were without 
water, as the rangers still remained near the only 
spring, and for five days they had no other nour- 


sixth day he brought the first turkey into camp. 


With the cooling juice of the cactus leaves, and by | 


a few surgical operations which he made witha 


and also furnished his comrades with game and 
water, till at the end of three weeks, were all strong 
| enough to begin their march. They now set their 
| faces (not toWards the Rio Grande, as you sappose,) 
but back towards their farms in order to supply 
themselves with fresh horses, money, and other 
necessaries, and to take once more leave of their 
families, as most of them were married. They 
succeeded in getting through all the ranger camps 
and scouting parties. They hid themselves during 
their stay at home, and a month later they suc- 
ceeded in getting back to the Rio Grande; this 
time they were seventeen or eighteen men: strong. 


which the enemy did not dare to attack, and at 
eleven o’clock in the evening, when the moon came 


| their only means of salvation, for the rangers had 
| received reinforcements. The only wounded one 


ithe ground by a shot through the body which had 


still was strong enough to run for eight miles. 
(He died lately.) 
place only four to five feet deep, but very wide, and 
the current ran so furiously that they came ashore 
| half a mile belowe Six were drowned in the at- 
tempt. 

Of the thirty who during the fight on the Nueces 
skedaddled in the beginning hardly one escaped. 
Seventeen were found hung in the vicinity of Fred- 
ericksburg; several probably perished from hun- 
ger; one only, who shared the fight, was wounded 
and could not find his way back to his comrades, 





the soldiery. He is still in prison in San Antonio. 
The verdict in his case was sent sealed to Rich- 
mond. 

The horrible affair resulted in the worst consc- 
quences for old D. For weeks I suffered the most 
| dreadful anxiety on J.’s account. P. had two let- 





bly would have compromised J. very much, 
ter of introduction for P. toa friend on the Rio 
Grande. Owing tothis letter Twas at once ar- 
rested, and taken to San Antonio. 


| Unionist in court, so mildly into English, thatI 
| was at once discharged, and J. was not even ar- 
rested. Upon the body of H. D. was found a Iet- 
| ter of his father to a friend in Germany, in which 
he spoke very freely about matters and things in 
| Texas, for nobody had dreamed of the possibility 


{ ing letters to Germany. Although he had taken 
| the precaution not to sign his name to the letter, 
| he was forthwith imprisoned. To prevent his be- 
ing hung (this is at present another word for im- 
| prisonment in Texas!) his son-in-law R. went with 
| him to San Antonio, but only while in prison, D. 
| learned the cause of his arrest and the horrible fate 
of hissons. Seven toeight wecks was D. kept in 
close confinement, and it was only owing to the 
skill of his lawyer, who got for this job the value 
of D's last year’s crop, as well as tothe general 
feeling in his favor that he was liberated on $5000 
bail to keep the peace. D. has left his farm for- 
ever, but the loss of his noble sons, who were gen- 
eral favorites, and who would have secured hima 
competency however modest, makes him a ruined 
man. This horrible event caused general gloom, 
terror, and much excitement even among the Se- 
| cessionists. The number of the fallen rangers is 
never talked of, and the whole affair has hardly 
been mentioned in the papers. The New York 
Tridune of January 10th gives an imperfect report. 
D., of whom the reports speaks, was surprised in 
' his sleep, made his way through fourteen soldiers 


{ 


precipice; a fortnight later he was wounded in the 
fight on the Nueces, but again escaped and lived 
for some time in a cave near Sisterdale. His 
brother, who was perfectly innocent, was hung un- 
til he was nearly dead and then drowned; his mill 
and farm were burned and demolished, and in the 
same way fifteen to twenty other farms were de- 
strored. 

Long since people in Texas have ceased to ex- 
press their opinions, and even among friends and 
men of the same political creed, there is no talk 
about politics. When the papers bring news about 
a Northern victory, it is treason to believe in it; 
whoever considers Confederate paper as less valua- 
ble than gold and silver, is deemed an enemy to 
his country; whoever shows the least donbt in the 
success of the Southern arms, is ripe for the gal- 
lows. 

Many Texan merchants have made enormous 
fortunes by the export of cotton, but now the Con- 
federate Government have taken the business into 
their own hands, and for this purpose have seized 
all means of transportation in the whole State of 
Texas. Every planter has to deliver a certain 
number of bales; only Government agents and 
" contractors are allowed to export cotton, but are 

odliged to import beforehand an equivalent in 

other goods. If the Federal Government does not 
succeed soon, by the occupation of the Rio Grande, 
in putting an end to this wholesale swindle, we do 
' not doubt that the Confederacy will in a short 
| time have made fifteen to twenty millions by the 


“ The distress and terrorism that prevail in Texas | ing him to be dead. When it cameto the last fizht 


| he recovered his senses, roused himself up, called | 


He was the man who advised the retreat, and who | 
' conducted the seven wounded companions that | 


The rangers had not the courage to | 
| follow the enemy into the cedar thicket, but tried | 


last, for neither the officers driving nor | 


ishment but prickly pears, as K., not to betray their | 
| retreat to the rangers, did not dare to fire. On the | 


common hunting-knife, K. healed all the wounds, | 


While they were trying for a ford, they were sur- | 
prised and surrounded, but they took a position | 


among them, who for hours had been stretched on | 


‘penetrated his lungs, leaped after his comrades and | 
succeeded in reaching the other side, where he | 


The Rio Grande was at this | 


-EMIL SCHALK ON GENERAL HALLECK. 


ters with him, one of them for me, which proba- | 


but it seem it was not found; the other was a let- | 


By good luck, | 
| however, this letter was translated by a secret | 


of the miscarriage of that expedition, and he had | 4 Washi 
| u ‘Tre 2 ° . ry } 
considered this a most safe opportunity for forward- | ¥ 40 ordered Pope to retreat toward Washington, 


who fired upon him, and escaped barefoot down a | 


Commonwealth 


export of cotton, and thereby they can continue 
the war. Many people have speculated in wool 
and hides to get rid of their paper, but the Confed- 
eracy has seized these articles, giving in payment 


their receipts, or even paper money. The cor | 


ruption among Government agents passes all be- 
licf, and their measures seem contrived for the 
| total ruin of the country. 


LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


New ORLEans, April 30, 1363. 
There is not a day of the week nor an hour of 
the day, unless it rains, when you can go out in 
the streets of New Orleans without seeing one or 
two women dressed in mourning; more frequently 
five or six. Black dresses are so common that we 
| supposed it might be a fashion till on inquiry we 





} 





; 


learned that the sons and brothers, the husbands | 


and lovers of these women were slain by hundreds 
at fatal Shiloh. You have heard how these women 
hate us—perhaps they have some cause. Lately 
| on reading the President’s proclamation fora fast 


| setting stools, shuffling the feet, with other unseem- | 


| ly noises, as little becoming the place as themselves. 
| Perhaps we should rather wonder they coukd be 
| got to listen to it at all! As far as behavior is con- 


cerned, while some of our comrades testify differ- | 


ently, what we have observed of them walking in 


' 


| 


| nothing unladylike in their deportment. The only 
| notable exception was their conduct on the day 
their friends, the rebel prisoners, were sent away. 
| We should judge them not wholly by their sex but 
| by their circumstances. 
| clare how they would act if the fortunes of war 
| should reverse their conditions. 

The military event of the month is the march of 


junction with Grant, at or near Ked River. 
list of the killed and wounded in the battles of the 
Teche is published in today’s Era. 
Eighth Massachusetts suffered severely — Capt. 
Gault killed. By this movement, Banks has turned 


the tide of war from this city, and has saved New. 
The march is considered a brilliant suc- | 


Orleans. 
cess. Victory has crowned every setting sun. In 
his address to the troops issued on the 19th ult., 


the anniversary of Lexington and Baltimore, the | 
General Commanding says :—** In twenty days you | 


have marched 300 miles, fought four engagements, 
expelled him from his fortifications, driven him at 
the point of the bayonet from Berwick’s Bay to 
Opelousas, captured ten guns and two thousand 
prisoners including some of his best officers of all 
arms, and made the reorganization of his forces 
for the present impossibie, by depriving him of all 
the matcrial resources of war—destroyiny his foun 
dries and demolishing his salt works, that for two 
years have sustained the life of the Confederacy.” 


| salt works,’’ that History may have it to say, ‘‘the 


salr!’’ 
We believe that Gen. Banks is doing well in his 
| department. He is giving the country what it | 


needs—‘‘military success.”” Next to Rosecrans, 
that rising star of the Republic in the West, he is 
doing more than any other man to inspire the army 
and to restore the confidence of the nation in the 
power of the Government to deal with armed trea- 
son and rebellion. He is carrying the cagles of the 
Republic where they should go. In addition to 
his military works he is charged with the labor of 


solving the yreatest social problem of the age. The | 


civil war is but the sign and beginning here of a tre- 
mendous social and industrial revolution,—proba- 
bly the greatest the world ever saw. People who 
own no property and have no residence and con. 
nections here, whose interests lie in another re- 
gion, and whose ideas and opinions flow from a 


_ system and from institutions alien to the habits of | 


life and to the wants of this population, may 
| and must condemn the General from a want of 


knowledge, and the necessity of their organization. | 


That does not make the General’s action and_pol- 
icy to be wrong, and the opinion of his critics 
right. Let them theorize as they may, the man, 
the General is to be judged by his fruits. We pre- 
| fer to wait and see. 





o——————— 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

| It would be wrong to make Gen. Hooker alone 
responsible for his defeat. 

| army is to be reinforced by 30,000 men from Wash- 


ington, and by 40,000 to 50,000 from Suffolk. Is 


on the Blackwater? Why are some 20,000 standing 


| done yet near Charleston ? 

Is there not common sense enough in our great 
generals to understand that to keep thousands and 
| thousands of men as sentries to prevent blockade 
runners from coming into Southern ports is ridicu- 


| troops, and to crush with this superiority the ene- 
| my’s main armies, because then the blockade run- 
| ners will soon find no more buyers for their con- 
| traband goods? But how could such feasonable 
action be expected from a general-in-chief who 
| advanced against Corinth with a snail-like pace to 
| undertake the seige of field works which the rebels 


, ment to storm, and who sent Pope with 30,000 men 
| to capture an army which he, with 100,000, could 
| not defeat. It is the same gencral who, in August 
last, gave Gen. Burnside the strange order to stay 
quietly at Fredericksburg with his troops; mean- 
while Pope was defeated at Manassas. The same 
instead of ordering him to retreat towards Salem 
and Berlin, which would have prevented the battle 
at Manassas and the invasion of Maryland. It is 
| the same who gave the fatal order to Col. Miles to 
hold Harper’s Ferry when the rebels were already 
in Maryland, and when, thereby, Harper’s Ferry 
had lost all importance. 


- *-_—-s>?----"" 
From the Washington Chronicle. 


NEGRO EQUALITY. 


dintciinidintpinnnicacaey 


This is the great bugbear among many who 
warmly espouse the cause of the Government, and 
approve all its measures, with this single saving. 
They wish the rebels to be despoiled of their prop- 
erty. They wish every means to be used to secure 
our success in the field, emancipation included. 


' They love the Union and hate the rebellion and | 


everything connected with it. But they seem to 
be constantly under the influence of a sort of hor- 
rid nightmare, with a huge negro the most promi- 
nent figure among all the strange shapes and mon- 
strous torms that compose it. They ‘‘don’t want 
the negroes brought up to their level,” they say; 


| or, in the common language of the day, they ‘don’t | 
Leaving | 


want the niggers made our cquals.”’ 
wholly out of the question those ignorant and pre- 
judiced people who swallow the ridiculous stories, 
and believe the monstrous accusations of the pro- 
slavery press, both North and South, it cannot be 
denied that there is a very large class of honest 
and intelligent men whose judgment is materially 
' disturbed by the constant repetition of the phrase 
“negro equality,” and who, on account of this dis- 
turbance, can never form correct opinions on the 
affairs of the nation. 


But looking at the matter without prejudice, it | 


is clearly the most absurd doctrine in the world, 
that a mere edict should effect a change in the rel- 
ative positions of negroes and whites, as regards 
their substantial equality. Because a slave is 
made free, it Coes not make him equal to cther 
freemen. He has the same brains, the same capa- 
cities that he before possessed, but no more. He 
can accomplish no greater amount of work. He is 
simply placed in a position which should never 
have been denied him, when hecan show what 
manner of man he is. A negro slave, who has 
been elevated above his fellows, and by reason of 
bis superior capacity, put in places of trust and re- 
sponsibility, will still be as far above his compan- 
. ions after he is free as he was before. A negro me- 
, chanic who was while a slave, superior or inferior 
to white mechanics, will still hold the same rela- 
tion as between man and man. If he is a better 
workman, a more honest, industrious, and sober 
man than his white neighbor, he will outstrip him, 
as he ought to. He will stand upon his own merit. 


day in the churches, we learn that the benignant | 
| creatures sat and listened in high displeasure, over- | 


the streets or sitting in public assemblies, at thea- | 
tre, or in the church, we have remarked little or: 


Let the Boston laiies de- | 


Gen. Banks through the Teche country to form a | 


The | ; 
| the introduction of female labor into any of the va- | 


The Thirty- | 


Well done, General; especially, “demolishing his | 


Southern Confederacy failed for want of a little | 


We arc told that his! 


it not strange that these troops did not join Hooker | 
before the battle? What is the use of those 50,000 | 


| fell a few days later, half starved, into the hands of | sentry in North Carolina? What have the 30,000 | 


lous; that it is more reasonable to mass all these | : ? 
| world has ceased to question it, and only the ene- | 


afterwards, under Van Dorn, did not hesitate a mo- | 


° 


| But if he is lazy, incompetent, and profligate, he 
| will be driven to the wall, and no amount of pro- 
claiming, or legislation in the world will make him 
the equal of his white competitor. Copperheads 
are very fond of laughing at the proclamation as a 
, mere brutum fulmen, and of deriding its advocates 
for attributing a power little short of miraculous to 
| a measure only intended to affect those who are 
out of its reach. They do not reflect how they 
stultify themselves when they attribute to the pro- 
clamation a still more wondrous power, and insist 
that it immediately elevates an inferior race to an 
equality witb a superior one. 

This whine about negro equality, too, is worse 
than illogical; it is cowardly. The men who are 
so afraid of being degraded by the fact that free 
competition in labor, in morality, and in progress, 
which belongs of right to every man, is accorded 
toarace that has hitherto been unjustly held in 
subjection, are not sure of their position. They 
are ‘ike the Louisiana sugar growers, who confess 
themselves unable to live without such aid from 
the government as will counterbalance their infe- 
riority by depriving all natural competitors of the 

We 
' are reminded of the nouveaux riches, the aristo- 
| crats of doubtful antecedents, who are afraid to 


| advantages God has bestowed upon them. 


| hold even the most distant connection with their | 


| plebeian neighbors, for fear of losing caste. Their 
fenced about and protected by every possible 
guard; while the true nobleman fears not that his 
reputation will be compromised by any association 
he may choose to form. So it is with many df 
those men who fear negro competition. Conscious 
of their inferiority to the mas of mankind, and re- 
| cognizing the fact that they exist and thrive only 
by the aid of adventitious advantages, they look 
with jealousy on any new rivals and competitors, 
and use every means, fair and unfair, to keep them 
| out of the market. 
The same sort of opposition has been made to 


rious branches of manufacture. Consequently wo- 


have been restricted to a small range of employ- 
ments; their wages have been kept down; and 
many who would be perfectly competent to per- 
form the duties of clerks or accountants, or to earn 
; zood wages in some branch of manufacture, have 
been driven by their necessities either to suicide or 
prostitution. Several years ago the proprietors of 
a large crockery manufactory in England, being 
short of hands, bethought themselves of employ- 
ing women to paint some of the figures on some 
of the rich and more delicate articles. Before long 
they had become more skilful than men. They 
did better work, and accomplished it faster. As 
soon as it became evident, all the men about the 
establishment struck, and refused to work on any 
terms until the women were driven from the work- 
shops and denied employment. The pressure 


had been earning handsome wages and were lopk- 
ing forward to the enjoyment of a compecence in 
| their old age, were turned forth penniless on the 
The same cowardly meanness was, at one 
time, evinced by the dry goods clerks in New York 
when it was suggested to employ girls in their 
nlaces. 

The fear that the people of the North, with all 
their superiority of race, their advantages of edu- 
cation, and their experience, are in danger of be- 
ing overrun by the tive millions of negro slaves 
who are made free by the proclamation, is absurd 
and unmanly, The negroes will do well if, when 
| they come to enter into free competition with the 
whites, they can preserve theirexistence. It would 
not be surprising if, in the next century, they should 
disappear from the face of the earth, either wholly 
or partly, as the Indians have. To be sure they 
are superior to the Indians, and have had no in- 
| considerable education in the arts of peace, but 
they labor under disadvantages, when brought in- 
to competition with the whites, which might well 
daunt the stoutest heart, even beating under a 
white skin. Instead of whimpering about “negro 
equality,” and throwing up obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the freedmen, we should lend them a help- 
ing hand, and try to discover, if possible, just what 
capacity for civilization there is in them, that their 
labor and their talents may be preserved to the 
country, and that we may make some slight repa- 
ration for the awful sin and injustice to them 
which lies at our door. If they can sustain them- 
selves they will live. If not, they must be destroy- 
ed. The unalterable Jaw of humanity and decree 
of God, that the weaker animal must perish in the 
presence of the stronger, is not going to be suspend- 
| ed for the benefit of the freed negroes of America. 


world. 
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THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLICY. 
From the Anglo-African, May &. 

THE FREMONT LEGION.—We have heard it an- 
nounced many times by our leaders, that all the 
' colored people desired was an opportunity, and 
they would show themselves as patriotic as their 
| white fellow citizens. 

This assertion has been so often made, that the 





| mies of the black, and this bevause the wish is 
| parent to the thought, cast doubts upon the mat- 
ter. Weare happy to proclaim that the hour has 
arrived when we may make good our word, and 
| forever put to shame the base assertions of our tra- 
! ducers. 

It has also often been declared by these same 
men that if the Government would burt give us 
Joun C. FREMONT for our leader, we could and 
would march with a few thousand men from one 
| end of the South to the other; and that there could 
| not be found men enough to impede our triumph- 
ant progress. 

What these gentlemen desire, has been under- 


taken by Dr. Gloucester, a gentleman unknown in | 


| this community, previous to his attempt to con- 
summate this often expressed wish, not only of 
the colored people, but their white friends also. 
Dr. Gloucester, who is now in this city, has re- 
ceived of the President of the United States and his 
' amiable lady, and also from the Governors of some 
of our States and other distinguished men, includ- 
ing the Mayor of the city of New York, the great- 
| est possible encouragement. In a recent interview 
| he told the President, that he wanted to raise 10,- 


000 colored men for the war, to be placed under | 


the command of Gen. Fremont. Ournobie Presi- 
dent at once consented to assign Gen. Fremont to 

| the position, if he would accept it. 
| do so there can be no doubt, as he has full confi- 
dence in the fighting qualities of such a force; and 
uz, of course, would have undoubted faith in him. 
With the view of forwarding this measure a pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Church of the Puritans, 
, (Dr. Cheever’s), on Sabbath evening last; at which 
‘a committee was appointed to wait upon Gen. Fre- 
mont to secure if possible, his consent to take com- 
mand of the men. 

From the Springfield (0.) Republic. 

Biack REGIMENTS.—The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, embracing the earliest instant in which 





che patriotic blacks of our country can be enrolled | 


among the defenders of endangered liberty, is re- 
| ceiving all able-bodied black men, and organizing 
them into regiments, with colored non-commis 
‘ sioned officers, surgeons, and chaplains. Thes 
, regiments will be numbered, organized, consid- 
ered, and treated, in every respect, precisely as 
are those regiments heretofure sent into the field 
by the Old Commonwealth. 

The pay, rations, clothing, term of enlistment, 
and land bounty will be the same as in all other 
regiments of volunteers. 

Each recruit will receive one hundred dollars 
from the United States on his discharge, and fifty 
dollars from the State of Massachusetts when 
mustered in. The camp is at Readville, near Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, where all brave, freedom-lov- 
ing colored men are invited to repair w:thout de- 
lay, and enroll themselves with the host that shall 
do or die for freedom. 





From the American Presbyterian. P hilade!phia. 

Few things have seemed to us inevery way more 
incongruous at the present time, than the proposal 
to enter seriously upon the work of colonizing the 
colored population of our country. Nay, it is 
these very Africans who might long ago havc 
been surned to the greatest account in carrving om 
the war, who would have proved an element of 
peculiar and terrible efficiency in military opera‘ 
tions, and who are more directly and deeply inter, 


forced the proprietors to yield, and women who. 


| of A. P. Dunlap, (bemg the third squad of black 


claims to quality are so frail that they must be | 


| Cleveland, forwarded on their way to Boston by 


men have always been discriminated against. They | 





ested in the war than any other separate class in 
the community. To talk of sending them out of 
the country while the war is raging, instead of 
taking the most vigorous and decisive measures to 

| enlist them in it, would be to ignore one of the 
chief elements in the meaning of the struggle. 
The whole course of events has cried out: ‘Don’t 
colonize, but arm!” 

Congress has fully authorized such a policy, and 
nothing has been wanting, to reap its good effects, 
but the hearty and vigorous consent of the Execa- 
tive. At length, this seems to have been given, 
and Adjutant General Thomas has been sent to the 
Southwest to carry out ali necessary measures. 
His address to the soldiers at Lake Providence, La., 
three weeks ago, is evidence of the most satisfac- 
tory sort that the President is fully determined 

j upon developing to the utmost the resources to be 
| found in the colored population of the revolted dis- 
tricts. 





From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Express, May 5. 

CoLoRED RECRUITS FOR MassaCHUSETTS 
REGIMENTS.—Fifty-five colored soldiers, for Mas- 
sachusetts (colored) Regiments, arrived in this 
city by the Lake Shore Railroad, on Sunday morn- 
ing. They are a fine body of men, and were 
recruited within the last week at Cincinnati, its 
vicinity, and Toledo, Ohio. They came in charge 


men already sent forward by him within a month,) 
and were, with thirty others from Pittsburg and 


N. Y. Central cars, on Sunday evening. They 
were marched through the streets from the rendez- 
vous on William street, commanded by officers 
appointed temporarily from their own body, mak- 
ing in appearance an attractive demonstration, by 
filling the streets and drawing a large crowd of 
citizens to the depot. Brief addresses were there 
made by George L. Stearns, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Military Committee, Peyton Harris 
and George Weir. Jr. 

These demonstrations were rendered still more 
interesting by the soldiers joining in a body and 
singing “John Brown,’’ etc., With a right good 
will, as they embarked on the cars, the crowd 
giving rousing and hearty cheers for the Union, 
for Massachusetts, for Stearns and for the colored 
patriot soldiers. 

The change of feeling thus manifested through- 
out the country, in regard to organizing colored 
soldiers, is most gratifying to Union loving men 
and patriotic citizens. Along the entire route, 
these men were cheered and treated with the ut- 
most respect and cordiality. At Dayton, where 
the cars are changed and several hours spent, 
quite a demonstration took place, cheering and 
general hospitalities extended by both white and 
colored citizens. 

The interest in this movement of organizing 
colored Regiments, is fast extending in public 
favor, and the State of Massachusetts has already 
made this initiatory step, both popular and merito- 
rious. There is every reason to believe that other 
States will not only favor it, but enter into the 
measure with increased energy. We hope they 
may. 





From the Xenia (0.) Torchlight, May 9. 

On Sunday evening, J. M. Laneston, the able 
and eloquent colored orator, delivered an address 
to an immense audience, at McMillan Hall. His 
object is to obtain recruits for the Massachusetts 
regiment of colored troops. The Secretary of War 
has granted to Gov. Andrew, of that State, auther- | 
ity to enlist a colored regiment, but as there are | 
but a few thousand of colored men, women and | 
children in the State, itis found that they have not 
enough to fill it. Aa appeal is made to Ohio to 
send her colored recruits to their aid. This has 








That he will | 


been undertaken by Mr. Langston, and most ably 
is he doing his duty. He is speaking in various 
portions of the State. The effect of this first meet- 
ing was to procure seventeen volunteers on that 
evening. They are to receive the same pay, boun- 
ty, clothing, food, ete., as white troops, and will 
also be paid, in addition, fifty dollars each by the 
| State of Massachusetts, when joining the regi- 
ment. 

We trust our colored population will show its pa- 
triotism by sending at least as large proportion of 
its number to the war as the whites of the county 
have done. 





From the Chicago New Covenant. 

The despatches from General Grant’s army make 
the gratifying announcement that Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Thomas has already organized ten full regi- 
ments of contrabands. They are being uniformed, 
armed and drilled, and will be set to fighting with- 
out delay. Abundance of white soldiers have vol- 
unteered to officer these colored regiments. It is 
said that officers enough can be found in Grant’s 
army to command two hundred regiments of con- 
trabands. The prejudice and hostility to the blacks 
that was alleged to exist among our soldiers, is 
found to be all bosh. The white soldiets are anx- 
ious to receive all the aid the blacks can render 
them in crushing the rebellion. 

Black men can stop rebel bullets as well as white 
men. Neither do they esteem rebels too good to be 
shot by black men. If they ever had any fastidious 
notions of that kind in their heads, their grim ex- 
perience with a treacherous and treasonable foe has 
perfectly cured them. The army has entered upon 
serious warfare. All romancing is laidaside. The 
scabbard is thrown away, and he is counted as a 
| friend, be his complexion of whatever hue, who 
| steps into the ranks and shoulders a loaded musket 
and shares the hardships of the march and the 
perils of the battle field. 








From the Battle Creek (Mich). Journal. 

“Three or four of our colored townsmen left on 
Saturday night last, en route for headquarters, 
having enlisted in the United States service under 
the auspices of the State of Massachusetts, whose 
recruiting officers are now in our midst to secure 
men to be credited, we suppose, to that State. Six | 
or eight more are to leave on Friday or Saturday. | 
The bravery and soldierly qualities of the black 
; man having been demonstrated, Massachusetts, | 
| with genuine Yankee enterprise and shrewdness, | 
| is availing herself of his services, and thus spar- ; 
| ing, to some extent, the call upon her white citi- | 
zens.” 











From the Grand Rapids Eagle. 

It was proposed to raise negro troops in Mich- | 
igan. The Free Press objected. Every Democrat | 
we know of was indignantly angry at the idea. 
Every Democratic paper in the State denounced 
| the project; and Gov. Blair and our Congressmen 

dropped the subject—dropped it solely because the | 
Democracy opposed it, and would divide the peo- | 
| ple if it were done. 

Now Massachusetts comes here and enlists these 
men that we might have had; and, next May or 
June, when the conscription is enforced, Massa- | 
chusetts (who was not above enlisting negroes) | 
will have credit for a thousand Michigan men— | 
| men that we might have and should have credit | 

for—and, with what she gets elsewhere, will escape 

the conscription entirely. So much will she gain 
| by ‘ Abolition.” 





EIGHTEENTH Wisconsin ReGiment, April 

10, 1863.—Adjutant General Thomas, direct from , 

Washington, made us a speech, snd gave us the 

' object of bis mission here. It is to raise colored ' 

| regiments along the river, and arm and — them 

| for actual service. There are to be officers fur- 
nished out of Gen. McArthur’s Division for two 

' black regiments. Non-commissioned officers and | 
privates who are competent, are to be promoted to 
officer the colored regiments. This plan of giving 
the blacks a chance to help themselves, is a great 

| thing, and will be a great lever in helping to crush 

' this rebellion. The General also stated that it was 
his intention, in a good many cases where the 
owners had left their plantations and taken up 
arms against us, to put colored men enough on 
the places to work thefland and raise supplies for 
themselves, and in cases of danger there would be 
a guard furnished to protect them, and any officer 
or soldier who was caught abusing any colored 
man, should be punished. This announcement 
met with the warmest reception from officers and 
soldiers in the 6th Division. 

7 «J 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Rev. Leicester A. Sawyer, Translator of the Scriptures, 








' will preach at the Melodeon on Sunday next, at 10 1-2 A. 
| M.. on “The present crisis of Christianity and ite demands.” 
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—_———— So Doe 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. EDWARD L. PIERCE will deliver an address at the 
Tremont Temple, on Sunday Evening, May 17, at 8 o'cl'k 
P.M., upon the past and present condition of the Freed- | 
men at Port Royal and elsewhere, based upon his experience | 
while Superintendent at Fortress Monroe and st Port Royal, | 
and during « recent visit to the same peints. { 

EDWARD ATKINSON, Secretary. § 
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In East Boston 10th inst., Jas. H. Bent to Katie M. Brad- 
ford, both of E. B. 


In Charlestown 10th inst., Andrew Lindsey of Boston, to 
Annie P. Armstrong of C. 

In Chelsea 6th inst., David M. Smith to Mary E. Tomlin- 
son, both of C. 

In Cambridgeport 6rh inst., Cyrus D. Wilder to Helen 
Rolfe. 

In Miiton 6th inst., by Rev. J. H. Morrison, Lt. Col. H. 
8. Russell, 2d Mass. Cavalry, to Mary H., daughter of J. M. 
Forbes, of Milton. 
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DIED. 


In this city 8th inst., William Hedge Stephenson. 

10th inst., Lyman Tucker, 59. 

In Roxbury 8th inst., Alfred A. Hovey. 40th N. Y. (Mo- 
zart) Regiment, 31. 

In Longwood 10th inst., Mrs. H. F Higginson. 

Tn West Roxbury 10th inst., Rachel, widow of the late 
Capt. Fdward Richards, 79 years 11 mos. 19 days. 

In Medford, 10th inst., Timothy Swan, 34; Samuel Her- 
bert, only son of Samuel Clark, 2 years 6 mos. 6 days. 

1n Medfield 8th inst., Rachel H., widow of the late Abijah 
Crane, 80. 

Killed on the Rappahannock 30th ult., William Cordwell, 
39, son of the late R. H. Cordwell of Boston. 

1n Chicago, Ill., 8d inst., George Edward, son of O. F. 
Woodford, formerly of West Newton, 16 years 6 mos. 
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AN IMMENSE DEMAND! 


EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ IT. 


Five Thousand Copies 
ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 
SOOO! 

A RELIABLE LIFE OF 
Abraham Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





THE PIONEER BOY; 
AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT. 

By Witttam M. Tuayer, author of ‘The Bobbin Boy,” 
“Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” &c. With five full 
page illustrations, by Harley. Price $1. 

This book contains the early life of President Lincoln— 
tracing his career from boyhood up to manhood. Two 
years have been spent in its preparations, end all the mate- 
rial has been derived from reliable sources. It is presented 
iu the form of a tale for boys and young men; and will in 
fact be of much interest to all. The sale of this book will 
be very large, and Booksellers are requested to send in their 
advance orders, as they will be filled in the order they are 
received. 

ALSO, 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 


Being the Complement to M. Cochin’s ‘‘Results of Fmanci- 
pation,’ and forming, with that remarkable volume, the 
most exhaustive possible review of Slavery, as a sysiem 
and an institution. 

This volume being largely on the United States, will be 
of special interest. Translated by Miss Bootu. 12mo. 


$1 60. 
PEKIN; 
VOL. III OF “THE SPECTACLE SERIES." 


With five full-page and twenty-five small illustrations, 
rare and curious, from original designs, which came from 
Pekin. Also, illustrated title-page. Written by one well 
and directly informed of the country of which she writes. 
So little that is authentic has been written of China, that a 
book got up in the attractive form of this will be immensely 
popular, and be sought for by children everywhere. Price 
75 cents. 





C-™ For sale by every Bookseller in the country, or sent 
by mail free on receipt of price. 





WALKER, WISE & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. ... Boston. 


G-37~ Agents wanted for the sale of the above Books in 
every county in New England. Young men, otheSwise un- 
occupied, are selling from 50 or 100 copies of ‘The Pionear 
Boy” per day, and are making money. Vor terms, apply to 
the Publisher. t£-83 


M* 2 IERSTADT’S PICTURE 
OP THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, 


From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 eents. Season 
tickets 50 cents. tf—33 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 

The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
ita founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 


“A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 





| speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 


permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the publie. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 


| it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that elase 


which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation Leacus, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of ita own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 

Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 

Rev. (. T. Brooka, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. 0. B. Frothingham ~ 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 


Elizur Wright, FP. W. Bird, 
David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 


Letrers rrom Evrope.—Moncvre D. Coswar, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advorate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 





per. 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE : 

One copy, one year - - - $3.00 

A club of six copies - - - - 300 

A club of ten copies : - - W.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion - - $1 0 
= ** subsequent insertions - - & 


Special Notices, per line, each time + - - 





All communications to be addressed to 
¥F. B. SANBORN, 


spld No. 23 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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ble love of the hidden and obscure which is THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLICY. 





She Commonwealth | commending to the attention of the public of RESULTS OF EMAN@IPATION ' children in similar circumstances. One of They seem out of the world, so strong a con- 

y ‘ both Europe and America, the following sta- | : . these is now conducted asa day school by trast do they present to the wholly Ameri- 

prey oni | tisties : Extracts Jrom the First Annual Report of Elizabeth Smith, a worthy colored woman, canized portion of the country. By the 

THE ARGUMENT FOR SLAVERY | The whole growth of cotton in the United © the National Freedman's Relief Associa- who bas shown much capacity for the instruc- side of the rapid growth, and intense new- 

*! States in 1856 was 3,528,000 bales. In tion of the District of Columbia. tion and good management of her pupils, ness of everything in the mining and com- 

: y . 98, 3,110,- : Te Oe F irit of self suerifi ial districts, there exist in these secluded 

te no Tate poem |e MAMA ht SAMO RAA | yy hace min gers ern Nansen neni on 
: A meeting of those Tq this connection it is proper to say a has to show of decay and ruins. 


ery at the ports in 1860 shows a sufficient **¢ forth i at ay ont : Ot as 4h ¢ ~ 
interested In its formation was held at the word of praise for the free colored citizens of | Some of the old Mission buildings of the 
this District, and throughout the country country, with the crumbling remains of the 








In his ‘‘Notes on Virginia” (pages 252. ; ss ss than | 
to 295) Mr. Jefferson, with the pics and | repent a ae ee ek _ house of Mr. J. V. Santvoord, on the 19th of 
modesty characteristic of the scientific and erop ever known. England consumes about March, 1862. On the 9th of April it was ponerally, for the interest and zeal which clay huts near them, occupied in old time by 
phi ical statesman, reinarks— ‘‘ Epic- | 56 5 F cent of this sae crop—our North- permanently organized, and articles of as- they have manifested in behalf of their less the domesticated Indians whom the mission- 
—_ oe Pheedrus were Roman nts caeiabanetaiad about 17 per cent., and — rp Ste > tag fortunate brethren, cotributing largely to aries had gathered about them,—the church 

: ae . s jects 3 " : rae ‘ : ; itself scarcely kept i ‘pair, i joi 

Se eo Nae, ae eine ee Se PR |e tines tte me oe | ete ocewe, tcee| el cece pn pet 
whites. It is not their condition then, but "The scan Mass consumption in Great _trabands, by furnishing clothing, temporary those interested in the veliane of the contra- iapied by horees, half i a few men,—such 
nature which has produced the distinction. Britain through 1861 was 44,120 bales _ homes, and employment, and, as far 85 POS- bands seem to be fullly appreciated by them. scenes as these are picturesque at least, if 
The opinion that they are inferior in the against 41,819 in 1858; 37,671 in 1857, Sible, to teach them to read and write, and ‘Phe design is, of course, to render them self not very cheerful. 
efaculties of reason, etc., must be hazarded and 43.520 in 1856. We sent abroad ;, | bring them under moral and religious in- supporting as far and as fast as possible, and The character of the Coast Range changes, 
with great diffidence. To justify a general yalue of raw cotton, in 1856, $128 000,- | fuences; and, in so doing, to act in harmony there are but very few who do not manifest at a point not very far beyénd Point Con- 
conclusion requires many observations. I QQ; in 1857, $131,000,000; in 1858, With and subordinate to the Government of 4 disposition to help themselves, rather than egption. 
advance it, therefore, as a suspicion only, | 131,000,000: in 1859, $161,000,000 ; | tte United States in its measures in behalf to be dependent on the charity of others. tending to the ocean, a broad plain borders 
that the blacks, whether originally a distinct showing an increase in four years of some- | Of these people.” Ne In their present state of transition, however, the southern coast. Upon such a plain, but 
race or made distinct by time and circum- thing like 23 per cent. In 1860 the export | . Officers were elected, consisting of a Pres- from slavery, with all its drawbacks and de-’ near the foot of the range, stands the town 
poe Nes ig to the gg ne 7 7 value probably exceeded $180,000,000. | ident, Treasurer, Secretary, and five Mana-' privations, toa condition of freedom, with of Los Angeles—not Los Angelos, as it was 
endowments o and mind. is ; iv aj urces | & : 
‘unfortunate difference of color, and perhaps | Peri rss, tie Segallng si | Committee, to carry out the plans and pur 
of faculty, is a powerful obstacle to the that 3,500,000 bales are required from the | poses of the Association. our duty, as well as our privilege, to help and now it remains the metropolis of the 
emancipation of these people. Among the United States to supply the wants of the | The Committee have held regular weekly | thom up towards a higher plane of civiliza- southern district. Its importance has caused 
Romans, emancipation required but one! world. On this discovery the price of cot- meetings for the transaction of such business tion and to care for those of them who are the rapid growth of a new American town, 
effort. The slave when made free might ton advanced from 648 goth x to 9a11 | 38 might come before them, and the discus- not able to care for themselves. alongside of the old Spanish one, so that it 
mix with without staining the blood of the cents per pound. This advance has been | sion of the best means for promoting the Donations of money or clothing are solicited, combines the characteristics of two distinct 
master race—but with us a second is ncces-| retained, and much increased, because the Welfare of the freedmen. and will be gratefully received. The for- races in a manner very peculiar, and not 
sary, unknown to history.” David Hume, | demand exceeds the supply—until the price foe Although but little publicity has been | ner may be. addressed to George E. Baker, | very agreeable. It is rather the worse than 
in his Essay on National Character advances | becomes so high as to compel the use of flax  8'Y°" to the proceedings of the Association, ‘Treasurer of the Society, and the latter to the better feature of both nations that are 
the same hypothesis in regard to the natural, | and other substitutes. _and no extraordinary efforts have been made (Gy Needham, Sanitary Commission Ware- most obvious. But the willow hedges about 
mental and physical inferiority of the negro| By the census of 1860, the United States | * obtain funds for the accomplishment of it house, the vineyards and orchards, and the vines 
race. But modern physiological researches, | had upwards of three millions of slaves, | ©@8: the contributions to its treasury have | and trees themselves, are a pleasant contrast 
which were just commencing iu the time of | One million bein veanired for. other ur. | not been inconsiderable ; and notwithstand- | CALIFORNIA AND ITS RESOURCES, to the neglected, dirty, and shabby looking 
Jefferson and Hume, have clearly demon- | poses, left for i ae of. cotton gam ing the large and unusual demands which ise Ox "streets of the town. To be sure, the stumpy 
rl ore what BecgA hazarded reed pe sy tween two and ie millions. The | - yes 460 — me eres in every | celina ma looking vines would disappoint one who ex- 
and the practical statesman of 1863 is justi- 5 ie : ' | part of the land during the past year, a gen- sected to see them climbing : m trees 
fied in amass a bolder position et aed ole ke = : es and widely eel sympathy has : THE COAST RANGE. — a Se ge aot 
subjecting himself to the charge of presumptu- addition, annually wtih Arsenn Sams poor lands | been manifested in our efforts, resulting in North of the Bay, this range is more un- show, they are kept in the condition of stout 
ous or hasty generalization. and more Northern latitudes, and transferred | ¢0nations of money and clothing from many broken by valleys than to the sonth, forming stumps, three feet high, perhaps, with shoots 

What, let us now inquire, is the political south of the 35th parallel : _ quarters, making the total receipts of the asolid mass of mountainous country, ex- dangling down from their tops. Of. this 
action determined by observation as judicious — For extton ean only ie profitably grown | treasury, including the collections from mem- tending from the sea some miles into the in- pranch of Californian Suluaiie wad-of ane 
Sonoma and Napa Valleys, how- others, we shall speak further in our next 


for the present epoch, harmonizing with the jp a | ee. 4, bers of this Society, $2,830.42. terior. 
’ in a belt of 5 degrees in width, (from 36 to | ; : : = 
spontaneous progressive movement of civili- egy pease OF this amount there has been expended, ever, open upon San Pablo Bay. This juice. 


écatraaa , . 30 degrees North) commencing practically 
—— — yore wipes Aeon with South Carolina and extending north- 
ing from his instinetive desire of ameliorating y, salah 294 | ; : ; 
bie mental, moral, and social condition? ng ee ee _ ing received from the North, bedding, food, in proportion to its extent than any other 
Systematic labor being the very definition Railway, whether designed or accidental, ex- | and medicines for the sick, and_ the burial of, part of the State. It is well watered, ex- 
of civilization, in the most comprehensive | }jpits aptness sik wean beyond all “just | the dead, $656 64; for educational purposes, cept towards the Sacramento Valley, and, 
sense of the word, can the practical states- jgeas on the subject. ak eas tha | $57 95; for the services of two matrons at well timbered, containing a greater variety 
man judiciously venture to disturb and over- yoyte for 72 miles, beine good, and for 400 : the contraband quarters during the last six of trees than other parts of California. Great accu Gok a. asin cx na 
turn the best organized system of labor the piles exactly adapted ty thes growth of cot. | months, $400; for the services of a physi- forests of redwood cover it in places. This sh Ce, ti oe pears © te 
world ever saw’ asystem equally advanta- | ton. at the rate ofa bale and abalf to the acre. | °!80 for one month, $1 00 ; and for the neces: redwood, although botanically very different of Lit le at Ay he . E vis pc 5 ‘. : 29 
geous to employer and employed ; the pro- During the last twenty years, several at- sary expenses of the Society, including the from our white pine, corresponds with it in ra Si. be ar . Re Pee. a ats Kol sa 
ducts of which are absolutely necessary, not tempts have been made to increase the cul- | Services of an agent during a portion of the Its uses, Hatepeneng a The pinaks etry. boards tl ca 4 ee cee a i r ae seh. 
only to the progress but to the existence of tivation of cotton in India, but without suc- | Jea™S287 94, making a total-expenditore ee Calin: eee es eee ‘ Bi quad a asic "68 ] . ion wan 
civilization. Would not such political action gucs The periodical rae whisk aaeee Saal | of $1,452,538, and leaving a balance in the as those for which we employ pine lumber. pie cor \K aay aap a a Pea 
tend to stagnation and retrogressive barbar-, continue so hatma: thak 36 impossible to plant treasury of $379 89. The wood has a light red color, from whieh PB en ro id & - in at san ist 5 as 
ism? Is it not destructive of the very germ | ootton-seed abd they cease Then it is In addition to the clothing purchased, | it takes 1 Base, but in texture resembles or sition. I tl % sire f tl is life, 
of progressive civilization? Why is it that planted with the utmost dispatch within the | ™#2Y donations have been received from rather pine than cedar. ee ea —_— ete save Rew é 1 Ms 
the civilized world, with England for its lead- powers of the Hindoo race. The first month friends, at the North, amounting in all to The greater part of the northern division ay i a : ye as a are. - 2 ¢ — 
er—tory, whig, and radical, even Exeter ives. great preauise ‘for the plant crows °Ver Seven thousand urticlese which have of the Coast Range is suited only for the »° Spe ieh than : — Bem Bos very 
it oe Pram re’ been distributed in this city and at Alexan- growth of timber, and in parts for cattle small it was not deemed worthy of notice. 


Hall—itself opposes such political action? jnost Juxuri : ; a ae 
st luxuriantly, : bolls form and grow : Aes ’ . : reas e as, law 

Why is it that, as Exeter Hall concedes and Fornell | dria, partly by the matrons of the contra-| raising, being too rough for agriculture. But, inereasing by those conditions,ideas, laws, 

: ] and associations, which make up all forms of 


4 2 SEC Hy ; é OSE | : ° wae 
oiled. tee pede sales A cae desed xiajpa ator watee i tis pea band quarter, and partly by individual mem- Much of it is still oecupied by its origina De Me ea tice, Botan 
the general sentiment of our people is bitterly plant is dried up toa perfect crisp, and the .7°"* possessor, the bears, and a few Indians. _ ~~ PRD te t nei a = ae : 
reproachful of the North, while for the South, {cits only balf watuecd siwibe a Aa avery | Donations of clothing, food, and money, | To the south of the Bay the range is — = ic oe i . “ ~ “ — it - san 
the aggressor in the war (7) we have either hort staple and weak fibre. ‘The boll-worm of which no record appears upon our bouks, broken up into spurs which run out to the Na ve Pos ee tt ” = ie - Pas 
mild apologies or direct and downright en- alco attacks it, and the fields are as white as have also been sent to several of our num-_ coast from the principal ridge. | eee e and tema ee. bars ew Pe = 
: : 2 Why isit thatthe English s¢ ontloqd with « » . 'e 45 ber, and distributed by them, independent of, Between the spurs of the range lie valleys, children, are carried away in this Maels- 
couragement y Be e Snes’ if mantled with snow. In this condition oe y f P : se. Bie Jy t excitement te hes cee 
nation, which has made itself memorable to tj ¢ cotton is gathered, and when sent to mar- ‘the action of the Society. $41 have just nearly or quite flat, some containing one or ras 0 “il | b } 1 , he k _ A 38 hs 1€ 
all time as the destroyer of negro slavery, ket has never commanded more than half the been received by our President from a few | more streams which ran the whole year round, “2 ge es “ oT ; t pees th . 7, 
which has shrunk from no sacrifices to free price of the American article. The denuke colored people in New York, to aid in the others destitute of water except in the rainy se — ‘i — a a Om ~~ P a 
its own character from that odious stain and of hot and dry weather either of which js SUPPort of the school at Alexandria, and season. These valleys are all, so to speak, With the pili box. | it has penetrated the 
to close all the countries of the world against paculiarty Meal to cotton, —also, the ex. [ramsmitted by him to the teachers for that repetitions of the great Sacramento and San 
the slave merchant—why is it that the ma- Cociye heat that prematurely ae t and _ Purpose. Joaquin Valley on a reduced scale. Even 
tion which is at the head of Abolitionism, not exposes it to the fatal attacks = desitactce It is impossible to give any accurate sta- the yar —— ans the hills par- 
only feels no sympathy with those who are ;,<cets render } a iliys peatein 1b - tistics of the number of the contrabands who take of the same character. The stage route °0C* me . . 
fighting against the slaveholding conspiracy, orem ee Pager ea . have arrived in the District since the eom- through the spurs of the Monterey Count * life. a2 ae ni 0 ry the belief of 
but actually desires its success?” Let jeached its maximum. This supply is only ™MeBcement of the rebellion. Their reluct- mountains and those of the neighboring coun- , S°™e | Wonter’u Racagsy ea st a Ba. 
Exeter Hall answer these home questions for 49 per cent. of the eos ee Great 2nce to go any further North than was nec- ties, often runs for a considerable distance ‘Nt oe, Lin hei ON = 
itself. ‘‘ In the first place, it must, we fear, Britian. In India eae suoars, indi. CSS&ty for their own safety, has induced through narrow winding passes, bounded by CO some Dr. ee . 
be admitted that the Anti-Slavery feeling in go opium and rice, are more profitable art; ‘Bem to stop here, where they have found | slopes rising abruptly from a level floor, very leon, ae other distinguished Woh. ctieae 
England, though quite real, is no longer in leg of production “Se alad sa Brazil nese both protection and employment from the unlike any valleys of New England scenery. , arose done = young ae the mal we 
point of intensity, what it was. We do not 4 fair orowth of cotton is produced for the “overnment. It is estimated that about ten The bits of level land beside our mountain 204 - seipia rayne ~ vie ipa: we 
ascribe this to any degeneracy in the public European market, sugar and coffee are more ‘#ousand are living in Washington at pres- streams, sometimes called intervale, resemble et ee re eee: a 
mind. It is because the work so far as it profitably raised ant che slave labor of that Ut. Since the superintendent of contra-| more closely than any thing else to which we | set up for grepat 1B pemetcers He gee 10 
specially concerns England, is done. It Empire is ally’ datied io thas rowth, bands entered upon his duties, on the 16th | are accustomed the valleys of California, but philosophy, ‘hiss ites, _ mex anny Ee 
must be remembered, too, that though the ‘There is no reason to suppose A that Of June last, 4,860 have passed under his there remain very marked differences be- | ligion. In this manner = trance becomes 
Knglish public are averse to slavery, several Brazil will furnish an ei supply of charge. Of these, over 3,000 have been tween the two. We have used the word # MANIA by the laws of sympathetic imita- 
of the political and literary organs which have eytton in future pean Sh vee udg Sd provided with situations by him in the Goy-, valley in a sense more gene 
most influence over the public are decidedly 4 gall amount a wack a — whisk ernment service and elsewhere ; about seven which it bears to a Californian. A valley to 
not so. The Times would have withdrawn 5, ‘eaten : sien ss aie : Mae lace dae hundred have died, and about one thousand , him is a plain of some miles at least in width 
the African squadron and opened the slave tory is Hbevie aid inuit halls be cultiva. Tmain at present at the contraband camp, | bounded by large mountain ranges. Any- 
trade. The most operative cause, however, ted for the production of neared arti. all of whom, with the exception of a few | thing smaller is known by the. Spanish name 
of the wrong direction taken on the Ameri- | (les of ee rh the Ee pay tin . employed as assistants in the management of of cafion, which has become canyon, with the 
can question by English feeling, is the gen- which precludes the he ps poe increased sup. the Place, are in some way incapacitated for first syllable accented, in the mouths of our 
eral belief that Americans are hostile to En- ly Sian hit aaaute ~ “NP active service ; they comprise the sick, the countrymen. The sad work which is made YOU hands, your feet, your tongue, your 
gland. But none of these causes would P ie cca ee that all material in- | firm. the disabled, mothers with small chil-, with the adopted Spanish words of the coun- mind, and inmost soul, are no longer con- 
have accounted for the sad aberration of En-' eae a ihe. sviglits oF wake required to | (ten, to whom they are obliged to devote! try generally, may be imagined. A good in- troled by their owner, but by an Idea of 
glish feeling at this momentous crisis, had guy ply the MEAG of tn eorid it be de. their attention, and little ones with no natu- | stance is the name San Juan, which Ameri- your ‘guardian spirits.”” You have no 
they not been combined with an almost total nan teas he tah elk of the Missicsit ‘. ral protectors. ‘cans often convert into the rather Chinese | longer the absolute command of the noblest 
ignorance respecting the antecedents of the Valley and that of eee With the hs ni | At Alexandria there are about 8.000 at sounding San Wan. attributes of manhood or womanhood. No 
struggle. The ignorance of the public was site Jabor 10,000,000 bales micht be sa "present, their condition being similar to that. The San José, at Santa Clara Valley is, Matter what you have been, what you have 
shared by the foreign minister! When this’ guced there. As more Ans 400 000 pe of those in this city. About eight hundred the mest important of the valleys of the | seen, nor what you may have known or be- 
was the view taken of the contest in the_ people use eahiom goods bee) as this number ba¥e died since they first began to assemble Coast Range south of San Francisco, and the ieved. No matter how old, how much ex- 
quarter supposed to be best informed what j. annually increasing, it will be readily or. there. A new free school has recently been only one which belongs to that region de- pericnced, or how learned. The stoutest 
could be expected from the public ?””, inde ee coe fe ae Janae it ibe ed a , established, and is taught by two convales- pendent upon the Bay, as we have described hearts are melted in this fire, fused and 

In addition to this, it may be stated for the cyeceding the Ee ay 0" Sinise a cent soldiers. who have volunteered their. it in a former article. It takes its name from moulded | mi. this all prevalent idea of 
information of the ‘public’ that English states- |) acont lanes es a MEE of Services in this humane work. It contains the towns of San José and Santa Clara, “spirits.” Children and nervous people are 
mansbip found itself compelled to pass an apa eonltli sod odie csneascs a hundred pupils, who are making most sat- which lie near the southern end of the Bay, drawn in by the fitness of their temperaments. 
act in 1842, just ten years after the passage ith ¢ a ais the inewediee tu the esa 3 _Isfactory progress. wie is iteelf ‘sometiiees said to lie. in thei © ith large credulity and a love for the mys- 
of the act emancipating the slaves of Jarhaica, | ¢,, fe, 3 Pa fe 1848 the palin of |. Lhe sickness and mortality of these peo- San José Valley. The flat land on its east- terious, the youth is drawn in with such an 
authorising the magistrate to compel the free the whole globe did not exceed two “han: Bat ple, both here and at Alexandria, have been ern shore is considered frequently, at all’ “influence” as he has neither power or incli- 
negroes to labor by sending them to the cala- | ang fifty millions It has been: since cae greatly aggravated during the past winter by events, as a part of the Valley, and if San ation for resisting. When once’ impressed, 
boose, and to this fact and others furnished weed, almost beyond. calcalation The the insufficient accommodations afforded Francisco stood on the flat land also, the Ce convinced, once “into it,” he is con- 
by observation and experiment, more than to Sennen at the sls Saka has been pro. them, and their crowding together in small same description would apply to it vulxed from head to foot. He turns pale, 
the ‘‘almost total ignorance” of the foreign portionately augmented sd nica ‘ sie . and ill-ventilated rooms, and by the ravages, San José, in old times a more important rolls his eyes upward, shakes, iviiiohe and 
minister or of the English public, or to any Gunso a Bo a for gee agents of small pox and other diseases among them, place than San Francisco, has grown rapidly siuks dows “under spirit influence. Look 
other sentimental cause, is to be attributed | py, “i ciansieictul Seciniaeed 8 incident to these unfavorable circumstances, of late years, although its progress bears no bim. He stands, nay, he is between 
the sympathy of a ‘majority of English y oe | The work of this Society has been mainly | comparison, of course, with that of its neigh- standing and sitting. The hands are eold 
writers and English men who have the earof) 4 yenioay Cinizens—The meeting of thus far an attempt to provide for the imme-/ bor. Its name has become San Hozay, or and bang powerless Ly his side. The eyes 
the public,” with a movement destined “to... 4opted citizens” a week or two gh diate bodily needs of the fugutives arriving more simply San Ozay, among the Ameri- #T@ vacant. And now, again, he shakes from 
spread the institution of African Slavery over at Si in its expression of enthusiastic | HeTe and to improve the physicat and sani- can population. A comical, though perhaps head to feet, and the cold sweat stands in 
Central America and the West Indian Ar jocaiy to the Ae Ac caR: Simca tary condition of those who remain here per- | insufficiently established, story, relates that a drops upon his face, Lee contorted ie 
chipelago—an extension of the area of Sla- flo A citizens 7” There are but two po. Manently. Many of them come ina state letter, franked and presumably directed by tures give signs of a terrible struggle going 
very which will lead to a reopening of the Seer giana of clinics sages ‘ante pr of great destitution, without money or other the illustrious Joseph Lane, reached the, °° within. That is a case of the trance ma 
slave trade.’’ May not the Foreign Minister She ea aueie ea Ten. “means of comfort, half clothed, and worn ' post office there, although San Hosea was! 
and the English public possibly be right by jontleman who express ea .. tock 2 . out from long travel and exposure. The inscribed upon it. It was supposed that the | Look at that young lady, well matured, 
instinct, although ‘‘almost totally ignorant” 5" Satowens pa an a a ee * well and able bodied readily find employ. Senator had searched the Scriptures for a educated. Her cheeks bear the ran 
of any antecedents whatsoever? and almost caus ioe dear cae 3 . ibe sak ' ment, and can thus earn their own support; suitable name to follow the title of Saint, and blush of health. Her external appearances 
equally destitute of the practical common 4 yorican ce che a wis e: 9 Whe but the number of those needing assistance had succeeded in doing his ingenuity mice, | ee ener = a 
sense which characterises the English public |* deavor to a I te Pie vrs eat is always large. The Government lends a credit than his attainments in Spanish ortho- oF “ apt » beauti ul, -— dag ‘ “es 
as well as English statesmanship? The birth? Why create more classes and dj. 2¢!ping band, and furnishes to those unable graphy. influence of this mania was slight upon het 
question of labor is emphatically an English; one than actually euint 2 Wh a aes to eare for themselves food, lodging, and ‘This part of California has perhaps a more *¢ first. But she 
question, and the ‘‘almost totally ignorant” Bh ehccs eilicn: cm Mave 1k eae ele. medical attendance to a certain extent ; but quiet, civilized appearance than any other. | —“ Had lost a friend, a brother; 
operative instinctively understands that four And obviously all sedan men ah “sh c there are endless needs which it does not at-, It is a little removed from the turmoil of! Heard a father’s parting breath; 
millions of slave producers cannot become this as ae A be hi aise as sable, the tempt, and cannot be expected, to supply, activity in which so much of the country is | Gazed upon a lifeless mother, . 
idle consumers without destroying systematic great md ot incl ae a y a and to meet these, private charity is ap- involved, while yet it is mainly occupied by Till she seemed to wake from death. 
free labor, the basis of progressive civiliza- classifying thine be any estas of obi pealed to. Asa means of communication Americans, and escapes consequently the, And the germ of the trance mania held 
thon. : . eountry. For-all loval men thereie Sa between the donors and the recipients of this picturesque, but rather barbarous stagnation out to her the hope, the possibility, nay, the 

However persistently certain classes of po one party, that of the Government ; but one charity. this Association has, mostly through of the more purely Spanish districts. certainty of obtaining a ‘* communication 
liticians and fanatics may deny that cotton is ae ‘tha Tinted Bstes of. Kees “its individual members, solicited “contribu-. The climate is delightful at all seasons,— from one she most loved, although that loved 
of more consequence to the civilized world When the flag floats PSCDES ee ee tions, and dispensed them to those who were so equable and uniformly pleasant that it is one was dead and buried. Of course she is, 
than any other agricultural product, the in- ak romanian hat Pa lien in Ameen i thought to be the most deserving and most scarcely perceived to be so. for want of con- she must be, attracted by this idea. She 
tense excitement which exists in Europe on | de’ Germany, in Ireland or France - whe ise in need of them. trast enough. The sea breeze of summer, could not be human if she were not. And 
the subject of cotton supply, and the deter- TRE POLIS tae ts “aneia he “4 This urgent claim for material aid and so formidable in San Francisco, comes down thus impressed with the idea, and, impelled 
mined opposition of the whole body of ike re pennies wih all the si te ne comfort on the part of these much abused the valley tempted by its passage over the by a strong desire to have that hope gratified, 
Northern manufacturers and capitalists to Ce that Peay Seat eae all ae sce and long suffering people, of course required Bay, and reduced in force by its dispersion she dwells upon it until her heart is be- 
the proposed tax on raw cotton by the Uni- and hearts are ite to ald 1¢ alofk-end . our first attention. We bave therefore done over a vast inland region after its boisterous witched with the thought. And so she goes 
ted States Government, prove incontestibly tablish it ceaiealy While the ear 8 “*! much less in the matter of edueation than rush through the gap which admits it within ‘‘ into it,”” gradually at first, of course, but 
the unsubstantial basis of the allegation. a mek Republican BS rages, egies: we hoped to accomplish in the beginning. the hills. ‘It become a pleasant northerly surely. Her nerves are agitated, but the 
For want of cotton the two most powerful hy Tae ela ees a cae ant n sa Two evening schools for colored children breeze, which moderates the beat, and turns. more she thinks of it, the stronger does the 
nations of the Old World are at this mo- See iii senehcad i ietand y : : "were established. however, in May last, and the innumerable windmills which are seen impression become. And now what can she 
ment convulsed, and their very existence as iceeinaa sag) ths Sinem aie “a ae . have been maintained during a considerable ubout the valley in all directions, employed do’ Can sbe retrace her stept? How? 
sovereignties imperiled. For want of cot- always in every way that ' aia = “il portion of the year by the effurts of a few of in raising water from the deep wells, to irri- Which way? All is invisible, uncertain. 
ton, the late vast carrying trade of the North- js ovine that es the nes ssl falls wo Ur number, with some little aid from the gate the land and supply the cattle, as well It is a revelation from the grave, a “‘commu- 
ern States is suffering greatly and generally. ¢.1) with it. aed thatthe end of the pores Pa treasury. Over five hundred children, some as their owners., The climate of the rainy nicaticn” from the unknown world she is in 
It is not right then to pretend that the cotton eal oF peace and prosperity in ia of them of the larger growth, have received season nearly resembles that of San Fran- search for. She yields up her mind, her 
question is of no material consequence, when State, in every country, and in every town of in this way the rudiments of education In- cisco. nervous system, her soul, and her body, to 
in truth it is of such magnitude in its bear. the country.—Harper's Weekly struction has been given in reading, writing.! South of this valley lie others, belonging this all pervading idea. She closes her eyes 
ing upon the physical prosperity of the ; > ; grammer, geography, and arithmetic, and to the outlaying, or “appended, districts of upon external objects, that she may have a 
world, and the cause of modern civilization,’ —A horse dealer, deseribing a used up the pupils have evinced an eagerness to California, as we bave called them. In more vivid conception of the invisible. Her 
that its importance can hardly be exaggerated. horse, said ‘‘ he looked as if he bad been | learn and an aptitude for acquiring knowl- these, the Spanish, or Mexican, elements judgment no longer serves ber. Her cred- 
Osasined of this fact, I take pleasure int editing a country newspaper.” edge by no means inferior to those of white predominates more or less in the population. ulity is large, and, impelled by an irresisti- 


gers, the whole constituting an Fxecutive 4)) its privileges and blessings, they need aid misprinted in a former article. 
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and encouragement in many ways, and it is once the most important city of California, 

















for clothing of all kinds for men, women, mountainous country is thought by some to 
and children, freight on donations of cloth- contain a greater amount of beautiful scenery yor the Commonwealth. 


THE TRANCE MANTA, 


The age we live in may be called the age 
of Trance. The term has become as familiar 


sweetest flowers bloom, and where its ballu- 
cinations have usurped parental authority and 
shed their blight over the endearing relations 


ble for a certain class of people to resist. 
Once under its ‘‘influence,” once fairly ‘‘into 
it,’ and the brains are intoxicated with vis- 
ions of Utopia. Imbued with the trance 
mania your mind, your external senses no 
longer serve the normal purposes of life, 











Instead of the mountain spurs €x- | 


This was | 


peaceful circle of domestic life where the | 


ral than that tom, and a Power which it is scarcely possi- | 


in the idea that has so completely fascinated ¥ ates 
her, she is ‘‘entranced under spirit unflu- From tur Twenty-Eicuta Iowa.—e- 


ence.”” And thus, finding herself ‘‘ in it,” lena, Ark., April 6. There has been a great 
‘like others of her neighbors and friends, vhange in the spirit of tke soldiers here within 
she makes no effort to return ‘whence she 2 few weeks Men who had declared this to 
came. be an abolition war, and talked of deserting 
The wife is influenced out of love for her 2nd fighting against the Administration a few 
husband, and the husband from conjugal love weeks ago, are on their high horses now, and 
for bis spouse. And thus the sympathy ex- S@Y-: “Strike the rebels anywhere so that 
‘tends from families to neighborhoods, and they can but be hurt ; end the rebellion if 
larger circles of community. One neighbor '* frees every negro in America, and if it 
influences another, and when he stands high takes the last dollar and the last man from 
as judges, clergymen, and all professional their homes in the North.”” They hate the 
men do, more or less, the influence becomes Norther n Copperbeads as bad or worse than 
powerful beyond what common people have Ur Southern enemy. We have some fine 
the capacity for resisting. In this manner speeches from our superior officers every Sab- 
the mania reaches not only one or two sec- bath afternoon at the fort here; and had 
tions, but it is extended over the entire coun- Some today by Ad). Gen. Thomas, Gen. 
try, and even beyond the sea. We have Hovey, Gen. Prentiss, Gen. W ashburne, 
numerous accounts of the ‘ mission” medi- 224 several other officers, all of which has 
ums have made (and Home has secured a had a good influence among the soldiers. It 
| princely fortune by his *‘ mission”) to Europe Puts new life in the men to hear such earnest 


and where these same ideas have been fol- Speeches. Yours, ete., : 
| lowed with similar results. Bens. G. Kixsy, Ist Lieut. Co. I. 


' The advocates of these notions assure us| 
that no less than two millions receive them fs : 
in these United States. That is, they accept G The _ of Gen. Thomas, the Adjutant 
this nervous state called the ‘trance,’ for 7°"°™ of the Army of the United States, 
| what it purportato-be, and. yickd their ssinda to the Armies of the Southwest, will be found 
| to the reception of the so called ‘‘ communi- st get nn eet and it is worthy of atten- 
cations” made to them through these medi- '"Y¢ perusal. He gives what must be con- 
sidered as an authenti¢ exposition of the 


ums by the inhabitants of another world. lies of A : . 
They have their newspapers and their litera- we ai : ae gist amps on the question of 
,ture. Huge 8vos. are published, and any Sect “yes oe. gesered freedmen be the slave 
number of 12mos., and smaller books con- a : * ecasional, of the Philadelphia 
taining messages from ‘‘ Washington,” from ©. *°*S: S298 it is the most waneuee produc- 
|“ John Quiney Adams,” and from other ton of the day, and adds : In all respects 
noted personages long since dead, addressed — worthy of consideration. It may arouse 
to the inhabitants of the earth. Indeed, er ~ hd will be sure to awaken * 
these ‘‘ messages” have been multiplied to protisipe Hucemon, (ooverthrow many prej- 
such an exteat, that, if the mania continues udicea, and to confirm and rivet many con- 
we may yet have to believe that there are as cata The 88 question has been the 
many ‘* Lord Baeons” ‘* Dr. Franklins” and th rt op hed ot this generation, but 
‘* Dr. Rushes,” as there are mediums through . Ss tat which preceeded it. Not merely the 
whom the communications are made. — of slavery, but the social, political 
Naw: 14:4 to be Meiied thas this waaia bas and physical status of the colored man, has 
“heeome a Power among us. The believers er and convulsed the purest and best 
have their meetings, not only on Sundays — the most sensible and orderly 
: , , Thay ave . 8. 
priests, or mectivin terchors; they have thele) yz, 2rmste Guiey(i) Perattean 
eR or statements of octulepien. until this te a besten, eect = decided to —_— 
delusion has become erystalized into a Sect agra arse ge epee rena 
“~~ it is to be hoped that some means will be 
er the churches of the country, an **in- adopted to give them the same protection that 
oo is felt as really as that * is now given to white soldiers. Thus far this 
Nor ng this mania to be annihilated with are 00t hoon Cie... CaeMe mee, Bo metier 
a joke, nor are its mischiefsto be obviated whether free or slave when captured by the 
be vane ‘ta suteienga ak: yet. it is traitors, have been either murdered or sold 
susceptible of demonstration, that among the ere ee rae pees of 
lassi etoes ft people nae saiacsaal = “ war have been utterly ignored by the traitors, 
not one of them will in found canis of sepals te rn paige a 
showing that there is any other remote cause ee tie seg _ Sy _ 
for these Whences tlie he belief in ‘‘s ‘irits,”” pce ee A gaceinee . aoe Oy 
or, the dea of the state itself which sie io = — ander ex ee eeavieny. 
taken possession of the medium's mind. And, sees oo = aoe Py arity - 
now, that we may do justice to this subject Wo fe ee 
2p. e owe itto humanity, decency and civ- 
as well as to those who have become victims ilization to protect the negroes if they fight 
to this wide spread mania, let us first  in- ie ue able y 06 
quire as to what a genuine state of trance "From the Fulton (N. Y.) Patriot. 
is? what is to be understood by this term? This policy is to be enforced. The slaves 
This done, we shall be the better prepared to are not to be driven back, except at the peril 
distinguish the real trance from that pseudo of the offender. Proslavery officers must 
state which has been christened with this now quit the service, or submit to the Pres- 
term under the auspices of modern spirit- jnent’s decree. 
ism and also to judge accurately in respect to We rejoice in this important step. We 
the real merits of the mania which has been need the services of these men ; and no true 
originated by this mental epidemic. This. friend of the Union can object to their em- 
| will be necessary in order to discriminate be- ployment in this manner. Whoever carps 
' tween facts and fancies, between the hallu- and eavils at the measure must be esteemed 
cinations induced by the belief in spirits and as thinking more of the Copperhead Democ- 
the genuine trance which results from dis- racy and slavery than of the Government, 
ease. The difference is real as we shall see,’ the Union, the Constitution, and our free 
Pathological, Psychological and Radical. The | institutions. 
term trance is supposed to have come from Those who have studied the character of 
a Latin word signifying passing over, or be- the President, can not doubt that he will ad- 
yond. A state of the nervous system in here to his purpose ; and thus this purpose 
which the mind has passed beyond the use of becomes the settled and irrevocable policy of 
the external senses. Thus, of Peter it is the Government. It'is to be hoped that all 
said—‘'He fell into a trance and saw heaven will cheerfully acquiesce, and thus hasten 
_opened.”” And the Greeks had their ek- the downfall of the rebellion and the close of 
| stasis, —Eestacy, a state in which the mind the war. 
is unsettled, excited out of its normal condi- From the Philadelphia Press. 
tion. And so Locke, (Human Understand-  Whocan deny the justice, the humanity, 
tng,) says ‘‘And whether that which we call of the policy marked out by Adjutant Gen- 
ecstacy be not dreaming with the eyes open, eral Thomas in his great speeches and argu- 
[ leave to be examined.”’ Theterms are not’ ments to our soldiers in the Southwest ? 
perfectly synonymous. The trance may ex- There is not a consideration affecting any 
‘ist without eestacy, and vice versa. The great civil or religious interest, any class or 
"trance is more frequently a matter for medi-' condition of society, that will not justify and 
cal advisement, as, in its Pathology it is’ sanctify the course he recommends. 
scarcely to be distinguished from a state of 
Jits or lethargy. Indeed, this state partakes | From the Lansing (Mich.) Journal 
so much of catalepsy that the terms are | The prejudice against employing negroes 
often used synonymously in medical works. 28 soldiers isa blind and stupid one, and 
Some of the best medical authorities have should be disearded by sensible men. They 
discribed the Pathology of the trance as par- Will fight—that is settled ; and every argu- 
taking of catalepsy, somnambulisny, and in- Ment, not only of saving the lives of our own 
sanity.: It resembles a dream, ora fit, while people, but of inflicting the greatest injury 
in its Psychological aspects it transcends the Upon our enemies, 18 In favor of their em- 
normal use of the mental faculties, and hence | ployment. . 


the term ‘‘ trance.” - . 
Tn this state the external senses are not ry grins = ea oe 
used, and the normal consciousness of the ex- | pial pr a eager gitieabe! a a 
Se be meg R And ‘4d ~ he seaare of the sbeuenet Sam Gaty. And this 
fae phim oitiebead Aull the without a word of protest from the Govern- 
real trance at all. The mediums close their rie sehaptewaspauan en “ao — - 
eyes, it may be, and they twitch their bei ee a eee not share the 
' muscles, and saw the air with their arms; eae # “cht leads th 
but there is no sense in which it can be said beet te sui aaa meee be a ak, 
tate : at, they were o 2d ashore, - 
pists: preiiorsnieg nga —. — hadi laa surprised to find so smalla 
unconscious of propriety and what belongs to — ~~ ps _ egrenes: ev 
good manners. But while they are not un- Sek ial thas Daren Fisher?” wl? anon, 
conscious of the external world, it cannot Fic! achat ate ste 
be said they are entranced; and it is a mis- ae iis ed < a4 re Sita “apesr- 
oi neki: te ; a eae 88 he was produced ; ypar- 
—— cis: tome ie ayy = (0 ame tee ently satisfied with the captain’s assurance 
‘Tf, sain 5k he ealead, wlad a weasel tenes that the parson was not on board, they did 
= you may frst explain if you can, what a not execute the threat. The captain informed 
a wt Ais Giro ; 7s them that the contrabands were in charge of 
= i ~ ar ang ys We a ges a private soldier, who could not be found. 
ig age arg ‘ages of akes '¥hen the negroes were marched ashore, the 
an baler ieee” eens Geet eee captain asked the guerrilla leader what he in- 
of all these conditions more or less, while an- ; . .d fi d z f th ear 
other of its essential characteristics is fixed “Blox the: bape: ~ puec : 
and determined by Clatrroyance, or the ac- The sia canal ae 
quisition of knowledge without the ordinary Gnally Php iat to kill only the “bucks,” 
5 »xternal senses. It would no Pacis ; 
use of the external sense -_ rs : and forthwith eight or ten were murdered, 
come within the scope of this article to at- she peat seattaeiaat ada bidiaa tw alee deck 
tempt an argument as to the fact of Clairvoy- a eS: See & 
ance. The authorities for what is here stated 
will be found in medical works. There is ine af ae tame teat 
precisely the same medical authority for clair- The vba sonolion tek ae bloody 
ee ee a payne eimgenite drama was the ordering ashore of twenty ne- 
is for the trance itself, or any of its kindred pass Jeanie them up in ie oP 
phenomena. ‘ ¢ a holding a lantern up by the side of their fa- 
Another essential characteristic of the a si a ies dadk Hank wee b 
trance when real, is its spontaneity. It is aa ecuais< the heed This sarc 
not controlled by volition, it does not come butchery y on within dane: ards of the boat 
on, and is not removed, by the mere will of an ce aes of all - aaa el is 
any one in the body or out. It is a sponta- 9). 4, © 
neity, just as fits, somnambulism, and insan- tcl ial 
Be ec gp eg Tue Postacy Srfup Manta 1x Parts.— 
And thus it is, the genuine trance 1s the The mania for collecting postage stamps has 
result of soine disturbance in the nervous  sasumed such proportions in Paris, that a lit- 
wt Saou It is cataleptic ; the normal fune- 1), bourse is established in the garden of the 
tions of the external senses seem to pra Tuileries, where this scrap of paper stock is 
posed, as if the sense sisters Pie anges bought and sold with the same avidity as 
to the epigastrium. the ends of th Sage. speculators exhibit at the money market. A 
‘or to the sense of feeling But it is this |e endous excitement has been created at 
clairvoyance, this ane of the know- the postage stamp mart by the announcement 
ing faculty that distinguishes the trance in 11.1°the new boru national government of 
cases of Somnambulism, catalepsy and in- poj.44 has issued postage stamps, and that 
sanity; while ities ee not depend- some of them had actually reached the me- 
ent on volition at all. That class of people joo ois 
the most liable to this state are of a scrofu- cco eietiioaneialeedlaiamemapasacenmeatiniaiatans 
lous diathesis, in whom certain forms of dis-, pgistep sr James Repratu, Room No. 7, 
. . ! 
ease may tend to bring it on. 221 WASHINGTON sTREET, Boston. 


From the Salem Register. 
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ness.” 
The St. Joseph Herald gives the following 
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